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THE OLD GARDEN. 


No change you say? nothing of loss that 
tells ? 
Trees, flowers, are they as lovely as of 
yore ? 
Does Spring still deck with corals and green 
bells 
Our favorite sycamore ? 


The early lilacs, bloom they rank on rank, 
Purple and white as they have bloomed 
for years ? 
Old Crown-Imperial on the mossy bank, 
Sheds he his hoarded tears ? 


The rose-acacia, does it carpet now 
The pathway with its waxen blossoms 
red ? 
Drop the smooth berries from the laurel 
bough 
Into the violet bed ? 
Suffer the birds no loss, bereft so long 
Of us? is not the blackbird mute for 
doubt ? 
Is no part wanting to the thrush’s song ? 
No liquid note left out ? 


Does the moon show behind the hedgerow 
elms, 
Black bars against a spectral sea of light ? 
Reigns our one star over the heavenly 
realms 
Kiug, on a clear, cold night ? 


They bloom, sing, shine, our absence hin- 
dering not ; 
They are but waiting till ourselves have 
ranged 
Enough, so we revisiting that spot 
May find them all unchanged. 
AUGUSTA DE GRUCHY. 


THE SCHOONER. 


Just mark that schooner westward far at 
sea — 
*Tis but an hour ago 
When she was lying hoggish at the quay, 
And men ran to and fro, 
And tugged, and stamped, and shoved, and 
pushed, and swore, 
And ever and anon, with crapulous glee, 
Grinned homage to viragoes on the shore. 


So to the jetty gradual she was hauled ; 
Then one the tiller took, 
And chewed, and spat upon his hand, and 
bawled ; 
And one the canvas shook 
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Forth like a mouldy bat; and one, with 
nods 

And smiles, lay on the bowsprit-end, and 
called 

And cursed the Harbor-master by his gods. 


And, rotten from the gunwhale to the keel, 
Rat-riddled, bilge bestank, 
Slime-slobbered, horrible, I saw her reel, 
And drag her oozy flank, 
And sprawl among the deft young waves, 
that laughed, 
And leapt, and turned in many a sportive 
wheel, 
As she thumped onward with her lumber- 
ing draught. 


And now, behold ! a shadow of repose 
Upon the line of grey 
She sleeps, that transverse cuts the evening 
rose — 
She sleeps, and dreams away, 
Soft-blended in a unity of rest 
All jars, and strifes obscene, and turbulent 
throes 
’Neath the broad benediction of the West — 


Sleeps ; and methinks she changes as she 
sleeps, 
And dies, and is a spirit pure ; 
Lo! on her deck an angel pilot keeps 
His lonely watch secure ; 
And at the entrance of Heaven’s dockyard 
waits 
Till from Night’s leash the fine-breath’d 
morning leaps, 
And that strong hand within unbars the 
gates. 
T. E. Brown. 


Down there near the Gare du Nord, 
At the corner of the street, 
Where the double tram-lines meet, 
Bonhomme Simon Pierreauford, 
And his nagging wife, Lisette, 
Kept their café, he and she ; 
He lets life slip carelessly, 
She a sleepless martinet. 


He in posing, portly rest, 
Stands forever at the door, 
Glancing at his waiters four, 
Or chatting with a well-known guest ; 
She, with tongue that never stops, 
Scolds the sweating cooks for waste, 
Makes the panting waiters haste, 
Wipes the marble table-tops. 
FENIL Hate. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazin 
GLENGARRY AND HIS FAMILY: 
REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND 
CHIEF. 

THE following account of life in the 
Highlands of Scotland at the begin- 
ning of this century, and the notices of 
Colonel Ranaldson Macdonell, chief of 
Glengarry and Clanronakl, are based 
entirely upon the unpublished autobiog- 
raphy of Miss Macdonell of Glengarry, 
this chief’s daughter, and upon mate- 
rial supplied by her. 


SOME 


I was born at Glengarry, says Miss 
Macdonell, on Loch Oich, the highest 
point on the Caledonian Canal, in 1814. 
I was the fourth daughter of Colonel 
Ranaldson Macdonell of Glengarry and 
Clanronald. There were seven daugh- 
ters of us and seven sons, of whom six 
boys died under three years of age, one 
boy and six girls grew to full age, and 
the youngest sister died at twelve years 
of age. 

Garry cottage, a charming villa near 
Perth, is the first place of which I recol- 
lect anything. There at three years of 


age I had the measles very severely, 


and my eyesight was nearly lost. I 
next remember travelling from Glen- 
garry to Inverie, one of my father’s 
houses, where we generally spent a 
few weeks every summer. The jour- 
ney in those days was a very curious 
oue. We started from Glengarry in 
our own carriage ; twenty-seven miles 
to Loch Hourn head —stopping half- 
way at Tomdown to feed the horses and 
get something for ourselves at the little 
inn, which consisted of three rooms, 
was built of turf, and was always brim- 
ful of peat-smoke ; this hurt our eyes 
so much, that we children kept running 
out and in. I remember on one occa- 
sion our father telling us that we had 
better lie on our backs on the earthen 
floor, and we acted on this suggestion 
for a little. When we reached Loch 
Hourn we got into a large boat rowed 
by four men, generally singing Gaelic 
songs to keep time. My elder sister 
and I, who had splendid voices, used to 
sing the whole way, each placed on a 
bench beside one of the rowers. After 
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about eight miles’ rowing, we arrived 
at Barrisdale, one of our tacksmen’s 
houses, where we generally spent a 
night. A precious night it was! The 
governess and three of us children 
occupied two box-beds in the parlor 
proper, the wall-paper of which was 
covered with roses. Immediately after 
breakfast we all got into the boat again 
to row round to Inverie by Loch Nevis. 
But on the occasion of my early remem- 
brance there was a terrific storm. The 
maids were groaning and screaming 
with fear, and the men declared that 
we children must all sit in the bottom. 
of the boat. When about half way, it 
was resolved that we should leave the 
boat and go across country to Inverie. 
How the rest of the party accomplished 
the five miles, I do not know ; but I was 
packed up in a plaid on a Highlander’s 
back, and the sister a year younger than. 
I was carried by the nurse. 

Our house at Inverie was a very 
curious one. <A considerable portion 
of it was built like an ordinary house: 
of stone and lime; but the dining- 
room, drawing-room, and four bed- 
rooms were built by my father on the 
old-fashioned wattled system. Magnif-: 
icent beams of Scotch fir sprang from 
the clay floor to a roof with similar 
beams. Between the beams was reg- 
ular basket-work of hazel-wood. The 
outside of the walls and the roof were 
slated. The front door opened into 
this part of the house, and opposite it: 
was another door entering into the 
stone-and-lime part. 

The scenery of this part of Knoidart 
is perfectly beautiful. There were 
slightly sloping grass hills at the back 
of our house rising to perhaps two 
thousand feet high ; with North Morar 
in front, nearly shutting in the loch, 
and the mountains of Rum in the far 
distance. 

The return from Inverie was often 
made over Mambarrisdale, a low pass 
between hills, and about five miles 
long. How the elder members of the 
family travelled I cannot tell ; but my 
next sister and I were each put in a 
creel — one on each side of a pony, over 
whose back we could talk and play to- 
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gether nicely. On these journeys there 
was always plenty of men at hand to 
carry us if we wished. 

My mother was a daughter of Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo, and before 
her marriage, at twenty-two, had al- 
ways lived in Edinburgh. On coming 
to the Highlands she was somewhat 
bewildered by the sort of life she had 
to lead. Instead of going to shops for 
butcher-meat, whole animals were 
brought into the larder at once ; and, 
that she might really understand how 
to arrange the pieces for use at table, 
she got a sheep cut up exactly as if it 
had been a bullock. The smallness of 
the sirloins and rounds that this pro- 
duced may be imagined, but she learned 
her lesson. Soon after she went north 
the housekeeper said she was short of 
needles. To my mother’s amazement 
she heard that none could be got nearer 
than Inverness, forty-two miles dis- 
tant! The needles being an absolute 
necessity, a man with a cart and horse 
had to be sent for them. 

_ Our education was of the most prac- 
tical kind. At five years of age we 
were formally taken into the school- 
room, and handed over to the govern- 
ess, in whose bedroom we now slept, 
instead of in the nursery. We at once 
began to learn the alphabet and to sew, 
and at six or seven years of age we 
were not contemptible needlewomen. 
We made our own pinafores ourselves, 
and lots of the family underclothing 
was made in the schoolroom ; parts of 
everything were done by us at that 
early age. Every Saturday forenoon, 
from ten to twelve o’clock, was spent 
in mending our clothes and darning our 
stockings. Broken strings had to be 
unpicked, the worn part cut off by our 
governess, and the good bit of tape 
neatly sewed onagain. Frocks and pin- 
afores, torn in getting over or through 
fences, had all to be nicely darned ; 
these we considered very troublesome, 
and to avoid such work, we often took 
more care of our clothes. But the two 
hours of mending were far from dull, 
as we sang song after song the whole 
time, at least after Miss P. became our 
governess. She sang no end of Scotch 
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songs, and paid attention to make us 
sing correctly, by the ear, no end of 
Jacobite ones, of which our father was 
very fond. And she also did, at enor- 
mous trouble to herself, teach us to 
sing Gaelic ones, though she knew 
nothing of that language. Sometimes 
our father wished us to learn a good old 
Gaelic song he had once heard one of 
our maidservants, or perhaps a shep- 
herd’s daughter, sing; the servant or 
country girl was sent into the school- 
room on various occasions till Miss P. 
and one or more of us mastered the air 
by the ear, and then she wrote down 
the words, also by the ear, till we had 
it fit to sing after dinner, when our 
father corrected any wrong pronuncia- 
tion ; the air was certain to be correct. 
I know I was working my sampler be- 
fore M. was sent to school in London, 
about 1819, when I probably was hardly 
six years of age. I was always far 
behind with reading and spelling, in 
consequence of bad sight. I think we 
began arithmetic at seven years of age, 
as well as writing, and never touched 
the piano till we were nine ; French, I 
think, when we were about eleven ; 
dancing, vocal music, Italian, when 
we were about sixteen, at which age 
most of us had final class masters, and 
were at school in London. This ar- 
rangement was not calculated to make 
us first-rate musicians or linguists. 
Most of our aunts admired my moth- 
er’s children for their practical useful- 
ness, which their own, though far more 
accomplished, failed in. My mother 
cut out most of the family undercloth- 
ing, and had one of us down from the 
schoolroom to fold up the pieces neatly 
as they were cut ; so at nine years of 
age we had a very good idea of cutting 
out, which we practised in making our 
own dolls’ clothes, which, when new, 
were dressed as ladies, with bonnets, 
tippets, cloaks, etc. When these dolls 
got old and tashed, we painted their 
faces to look like men, with whiskers, 
and dressed them as sailors or High- 
landers, and even got the gamekeeper 
to dress the skin of a mouse (head and 
all), of which we made a suitable purse 
for our Highlander. 
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Sunday, and all through the week, 
we were called at 7 A.M.,and did our 
Bible lesson from eight to nine, at 
which hour we breakfasted, which could 
never have taken us more than ten 
minutes ; then out to play. Sometimes, 
I may say in general, we three school- 
room children breakfasted alone on 
porridge and milk, and nothing after 
it, no bread and jelly — nothing of the 
sort. A plate of porridge and a small 
bowl of milk must be finished by each 
of us ; for if left, and seen by the gov- 
erness on her return from breakfast, 
we were sent for and had to finish it 
cold. Now and again we managed to 
get part of it given to one of the deer- 
hounds, but this was not easily done. 
From ten to twelve, lessons ; at twelve, 
lunch — oatcake or broth ; one to three, 
walk round the home parks, the same 
walk every fine day ; at three, dinner ; 
at six, supper, porridge, or oatcake and 
milk. After six, dress and go down to 
the dining-room at fruit-time, when 
we always got some ; and J. and I had 
to sing any song we were desired, for 
which purpose J. and I were often 


kept longer, seated on the dining-room 
floor, with the baby on one of our laps, 
the other amusing it with a bunch of 
keys, while both of us were singing it 


song after song. The piper always 
played during dinner three times, and 
three times after the ladies had left the 
dining-room. He played for us too. 
As there were only three of us (then) 
in the schoolroom, and as four were 
required for a reel, a strathspey, or a 
reel of Tulloch, we were allowed to go 
for the housekeeper, mamma’s maid, 
the nursery or the schoolroom maids, 
to dance with us. We might have the 
piper any night; but if we were too 
long between our dances, he was sent 
away, as papa insisted he was not to be 
kept idle for us. The pipes must have 
been the first instrument we ever heard 
played, as the piper played in front of 
the house six days in the week. My 
elder sisters and the governess all played 
the piano, and one of the menservants 
played the flute, which we thought 
beautiful. The violin we heard our 
master playing when we had dancing 
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lessons. I also remember dancing to, 
it when played by one of our tenants in 
his own house. One night my two 
eldest sisters and our brother settled 
they would waltz with us, and the piper 
played the “‘ Highland Laddie.”” We 
had great difficulty in getting him to 
play it so as to suit our dancing to it. 
In the dining-room, our father won- 
dered what the piper could be about, 
and was so angry when he came out 
and saw us waltzing to the pipes that I 
do not believe any of us ever did such 
a thing again. 

I do not remember if there was a 
child in the nursery at the time the 
following event happened, but we three 
schoolroom children, our governess, 
and the maidservants, were alone in 
Glengarry House. It was during the 
winter, and the elder members of the 
family and the menservants were all 
south. One Sunday evening our gov- 
erness was quietly writing in her own 
bedroom, not the schoolroom, where 
we were. It was a well-understood 
rule that none of us should meddle 
with the fire, but in due time my sister 
J. said the fire would soon die out, and 
put on some peats. Soon after, I pro- | 
ceeded to do the same, and to prevent — 
my doing so, J. held her dress across 
the fireplace with both her hands ; in 
our struggle about the peats her dress 
caught fire, causing a shout which soon 
brought in our governess, who at once 
crushed out the flames without catch- 
ing fire herself, though dressed in white 
muslin, with an Indian shawl, in which 
one or two small holes were burned. 
What would people think now of such 
clothing for the dead of winter ? cotton 
dresses for old and young when in- 
doors, with woollen ones above them 
when out walking. We children were 
constantly oat in frost and snow in 
our house-dresses. There was a pair 
of white swans on Loch Oich which it 
was my particular pleasure and charge 
to feed during the winter ; and when 
out doing so, I was just dressed as if 
in the house, no bonnet, standing on 
the suow or frosted grass, calling the 
swans across the water till they came 
and ate my corn or raw potatoes. 
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Once when at Inverie, as usual we 
were wading about on the sand, the 
tide being very far out, when the boat 
with my brother and his tutor (a divin- 
ity student, afterwards the parish min- 
ister of Kilmonivaig) came near us, and 
I waded, asking them to take me in, 
which they refused to do ; but J. urged 
me on, saying they could not let me 
be drowned ; and so I waded on till 
they got frightened, and took me in. 
They continued rowing about for hours, 
of which I soon got tired, but could not 
get back and in the distance I could see 
the rest all bathing, whilst I was a pris- 
oner in the boat. All of us could swim 
more or less, but none could dive, 
which we wished to do; we had some 
lessons, but reported to our brother 
how we got ou. Mamma would not 
hear of swimming with bladders, as 
they might burst; so we tied two 
bunches of sedges so as to be under 
our arms, which was very successful, 
and they were left on the beach ready 
for use when we went to bathe, but had 
soon to be given up, as when dragged 
into the water we were just surrounded 
by earwigs. 

It must have been about 1824, on our 
way from Inverie, that Barrisdale gave 
my brother a young kid which he called 
Solomon. In due time Solomon be- 
came a strong goat, and was always in 
or about ‘the house. One dark winter 
night, the elder members of the family 
and all the menservants being away, 
the best bedroom bell began to ring 
violently. Our governess and we three 
came to the stairs, where we could see 
the nursemaid at her door, and in the 
front lobby the housekeeper and the 
maidservants had collected. , All won- 
dered what had happened, and at inter- 
vals toll, toll went the bell. Some said 
it must be a ghost, others a madman 
who was said to be at large. At last 
the housemaid, a Cirsty Macleod from 
Skye, said she would face either ghost 
er madman, and see what the meaning 
of this was. So with her lamp in hand 
and her long broom, she opened the 
passage door, some of the others tim- 
idly following her; then she opened 
the bedroom door, when out came Sol- 
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omon, greatly to every one’s relief. 
When shutting the windows for the 
night he had been shut in by accident, 
and very fortunately had begun to 
destroy the bell-rope instead of the 
furniture. He was a torment to the 
laundry-maid when he visited her 
green and nibbled the clothes hanging 
over the ropes. She declared he had 
a real notion for the flowers on Miss 
F.’s dresses. At length he constantly 
lay close by the fire in the menser- 
vants’ hall, and was frequently seen 
walking through the passages with a 
piece of red-hot peat on his hair, which 
never seemed to burn him ; but it was 
considered unsafe, and Solomon was 
banished the house, and we saw no 
more of him. 

Our allowance in the way of pocket- 
money was always very much restricted. 
Each of us got, on Handsel-Monday, 
from 6d. to 7s. or 8s., according to our 
ages, and not one farthing more till the 
following Handsel-Monday. At Glen- 
garry we had no temptation to spend 
our money, as there were no shops ; 
but when our elder sisters went from 
home they executed our commissions, 
consisting perhaps of a shilling book, 
ora piece of print for a doll’s frock — 
half a yard costing 1s. in those days. 
At Glengarry the coming of a packman 
was a great event. I remember on 
one occasion, just before New Year, a 
packman arrived who had among his 
goods a lovely knife with a blue horn 
handle, costing 1s. 6d. I was at that 
time in possession of only 10d. Noth- 
ing could be bought without my moth- 
er’s consent, and when told of this 
knife, she at once asked if I had the 
money. I said I had 10d. and it was 
close on Handsel-Monday ; but she de- 
clared the knife could not be bought 
unless I had the money in hand, so the 
packman departed with the knife un- 
sold. 

Most of mamma’s friends from Edin- 
burgh arrived in their own carriages ; 
but I heard mamma’s youngest sister 
say that, on her first visit, our factor 
met her at Dalwhinnie te drive from 
thence to Glengarry in the gig. The 
whole thing must have been very 
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strange to her, accustomed to Edin- 
burgh and its neighborhood, as the inn 
at Dalwhinnie was nearly full of High- 
land farmers and drovers attending 
some market ; and before she got home 
a man had a long talk with the factor 
about buying the wood which would be 
required for his coffin. 

About this time (1823) a new govern- 
ess arrived. She had heard all about 
us from mamma’s youngest sister, who 
told her she would find her three pupils 
as wild as goats. No doubt she had 
been driven from Dalwhinnie, and 
must have been surprised at her wel- 
come, for in walking round to the front 
door one of the large deer-hounds 
seized her fur muff and carried it off, 
when her eldest pupil appeared on the 
scene and presented it to her again, 
having taken it from the dog, and no 
doubt scolded him in Gaelic. I re- 


member the amazement of the govern- 
ess at the manner in which her pupils 
vanished out of the schoolroom when 
the arrival of a hackman was declared, 
or a dog-fight heard, in which case, she 
was told, we were always allowed to go 
to help in case any stranger’s dog might 


be worried, whose position would be 
very critical among the many deer- 
hounds that were sure to be about. 

My father was a very keen deer- 
stalker, and must have been so from 
his youth. At a friend’s house the 
whole evening would be spent in relat- 
ing anecdotes of their early feats ; in 
one of which my father gave a long 
account of following his deer over hills, 
through glens, for more than one whole 
day, in the course of which time he 
sent to inform his parents where he 
was ; and it surprised me to hear that 
both of them came to meet him there. 
He never cared for grouse-shooting 
nor salmon-fishing, in which his only 
brother, Sir James, delighted. We 
from our infancy were accustomed to 
picturesque sights; one in which we 
delighted was seeing from our bedroom 
windows an early start for the hill. 
About three in the morning we were 
wakened by the pipers playing “‘ Hey! 
Johnnie Cope,’’ in front of our win- 
dow, and at once we were seated on 
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the window-sill to see all that could be 
seen, just in our night-dresses as we 
got out of bed ; we never expected to 
catch cold, and certainly we very sel- 
dom did. And what a sight! probably 
a September morning. There was our 
father and two gentlemen or so, vis- 
itors at the time ; deer-foresters moving 
about with lanterns; two or three 
Highland ponies; some _ six deer- 
hounds in couples, all much excited ; 
sportsmen loading their guns, some of 
which were frequently fired off before 
starting. The Highland dress predom- 
inated ; those who intended riding only 
wearing shooting-clothes. At the end 
of the day, say about five or six 
o’clock, the sportsmen returned. Their 
game was brought off pony-back and 
laid on the lawn for ladies and children 
to come and admire. In those days 
there was no wholesale massacre of 
game; one deer was frequently the 
whole day’s exercise, sometimes two ; 
on one memorable occasion I think 
there were two red-deer and a roe. 
No shot was allowed, only bullets 
might be used, and a wounded deer 
must be secured and brought home. 
Once hit, I believe the dogs did ‘the 
rest ; but the wounded animal had to be 
kept in sight for fear of being lost and 
left to die on the hill. At this distance 
of time I cannot be sure of numbers, 
but I know my father preferred small 
herds of deer to large ones. His herds 
numbered about ten, while some in 
Perthshire numbered thirty, and conse- 
quently the animals were inferior in 
size and condition. A few years 
before my father’s death, he shot a 
very old stag; it had a slit in its ear, 
well known as the mark given by a 
former sportsman to all young stags he 
laid hold of, upwards of thirty years 
previously, so this stag must have been 
far above that age ; and notwithstand- 
ing, its flesh was very tender and good. 
It was my father who presented Sir 
Walter Scott with Maida, his favorite 
stag-hound, named after the battle in 
which my uncle, Sir James, fought. 
This dog was Sir Walter’s chief favor- 
ite, and was often painted along with 





him. It died at Abbotsford in 1824, 
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and was buried underneath the “ leap- 

ing-on-stone,” with this couplet in- 

scribed ; — 

Beneath the sculptured form which late 
you wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s 
door. 

My father’s birthday, the 15th Sep- 
tember, was always celebrated with 
Highland games. They generally took 
place in a field about two miles from 
the house. We children always 
walked there and back with our gov- 
erness; the elder members of the 
family drove in the carriage, which 
sometimes seemed a very perilous 
undertaking, as they had to cross a 
wooden bridge over the river Garry, 
which used to shake violently. The 
horses particularly disliked the sound it 
made, and my mother was quite afraid ; 
but my father was always determined 
that horses and servants should do 
their proper work, and her only relief 
was to patter her feet on the floor of 
the carriage, as he said screaming both 
frightened the horses and made the 
servants useless. 

It was a grand day for us children. 
Tents were always pitched for shelter. 
The feats were splendid, and very dif- 
ferent from what they are nowadays. 
I don’t remember the weight of the 
stones and hammers thrown, nor the 
length or weight of the cabertree, but 
the leaping was admirable—over a 
pony’s back, probably thirteen or four- 
teen hands high; this, I think, was 
allowed to be done with a run. The 
leaping over a double breadth of plaid, 
held by men at each side, was done 
without a run. Our piper used to tell 
us that he had performed the feat of 
leaping in and out of six herring-bar- 
rels placed close together in succession. 
Another feat of the games was to dislo- 
cate the fore foot of a dead bullock. I 
was about ten years old when I saw 
this done, and I must have escaped 
from the governess, as such a sight was 
not meant for me. Two bullocks were 
driven into a circle surrounded by men, 
and knocked down dead by means of a 
hammer on the forehead; they were 
not bled in any way, but rolled on their 
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backs. Three men attempted the feat, 
one upon one animal and two upon the 
other, and one of the legs was entirely 
dislocated, and shook like a leaf inside 
the hide, which was left untorn. For 
long I quite gave up talking of this 
feat, as people would not believe me, 
considering it impossible; but about 
the year 1870, when I was in Iona, the 
parish minister, the Rev. Mr. C., told 
me he saw it done when a boy of about 
thirteen, at school in Inverness, where 
at that time three volunteer regiments 
—my father’s, Lord Lovat’s, and Da- 
vidson of Tulloch’s—came up every 
year to be reviewed, when Highland 
games were always gone through, and 
this was a feat in which the Glengarry 
Fencibles particularly excelled. 

At Glengarry, after the games, there 
was always dancing to the pipes in the 
evening ; and the foresters and deer- 
stalkers did dance most beautifully. 
The lobby where they danced was very 
small, and my father would not allow 
more than one reel at a time. We 
children, and perhaps my mother and 
elder sisters, all sat on the stairs ; and 
if any of the men wished to dance with 
us, two of them came and bowed us 
down. No one could appear at these 
games, or dance, but in Highland 
dress, kilts and plaids looking beauti- 
ful. When any kind of entertainment 
took place on Saturday, my mother was 
most careful to put the clocks twenty 
minutes forward, so that the house 
should be cleared before twelve 
o’clock ; a doch-an-doras—that is, a 
parting glass of whiskey—was given 
to each man in passing out. We used 
to have a variety of people who could 
dance Gilliecallum, which was danced 
first forward and then backward —a 
feat rarely attempted now, even at 
Highland games. The reel of Tulloch 
was also danced. Papa was very par- 
ticular, and the reel of Tulloch was 
never a romp ; all of us, old and young, 
took hands, not arms or elbows, in 
going through the figures, and none of 
the ladies danced it except with such as 
dined at table. 

About 1824 the Caledonian Canal 
was opened, and soon after the first 
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boat-load of coals arrived at Glen- 
garry ; formerly nothing was burned 
but peat and the outside bark of staves 
for herring-barrels. About that time 
my father had a very preity barge 
built, by a piper named Archy Monro, 
who belonged to Oban; and we chil- 
dren were all taken in this barge 
through the locks. About a year after 
this the barge was sent to Inverie for 
the amusement of my brother, then a 
lad of sixteen, who was intensely fond 
of boating. On one occasion he and 
the five eldest girls of us were at Inve- 
rie for sea-bathing without our parents, 
and one day he invited us all for a sail 
in the barge, he and the piper to work 
it. We were to visit some beautiful 
caves at Doon, a place on our own 
property ; and to make the barge look 
smart, he decked her with every flag 
he could find in the house. Great was 
our surprise on arriving at our destina- 
tion that none of the men came down 
to welcome us. MHere and there a 
woman or achild could be seen peep- 
ing over the rocks at us in a furtive 
fashion. The sails were lowered, and 


the piper shouted in vain for some one 


to come and take the rope. At lasi, 
in a perfect rage, he sprang on the 
rocks, and soon returned with plenty 
of men to help us. It turned out we 
had run up a government pennant 
among the flags, and had been mistaken 
for a revenue cruiser. We went 
through the caves, one of which was 
large and roomy, with a floor as well 
swept as could be. In this they malted 
their barley. At the far end it had a 
very narrow passage into the open air ; 
no doubt it was a very convenient es- 
cape for men who were likely to be 
pounced upon by her Majesty’s rev- 
enue Officers. 

On our way home we had a variety 
of adventures. First of all, our mizzen- 
mast broke clean over, and gave us all 
a great fright with the noise it made ; 
and after that, the main sheet gave 
way. My sister C. being persuaded 
that we were all at death’s door, began 
to repeat with great fervor ‘“* The hour 
of my departure’s come.’’ We put in 
at one of the farms, as the whole of us 
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were quite wet, and I, for one, was so 
sick with terror that 1 wished to walk 
home, which I could easily have done, 
as far as the distance was concerned ; 
but after getting some spirits, of which 
we were in great need, my two elder 
sisters insisted that we should all go 
home in the boat. That very afternoon 
my father arrived unexpectedly ; he 
had met some one on the hill, when 
crossing over, who told him he should 
go home and say his prayers, as his six 
eldest children might all have been in 
the sea. He said my brother should 
have taken Rorie Ruaich, Red Rorie, 
as well as the piper, in the barge — 
the last thing my brother would have 
wished to do, as Rorie, though a capital 
seaman, was a coarse-looking fellow, 
red-headed, and always barefooted — 
the last man my brother would have 
liked to see in his beautiful barge. 

It must have been about the year 
1823 that we started from Invergarry 
for Perth, to spend the winter. We 
children always rejoiced when told we 
were going to Perth; we could see 
coal-fires, and we could eat loaf-bread ; 
not that we disliked our bright fires of 





peat, nor did we dislike oatcakes, the 
| only sort of bread we children ever got 
to eat ; flour-scones and water-biscuits 
were used by the elder members of the 
family. We were dressed as plainly as 
possible ; our travelling frocks were 
dark cotton prints, made up to the 
throat, with a frill of the same round 
the neck, and long sleeves, and but- 
toned down the back with large white 
thread buttons. A few years later 
mamma brought the first hooks and 
eyes to Invergarry. Our shoes were 
made of kip leather, precisely the same 
as our father always wore with his 
Highland dress, and for deer-stalking ; 
they were neither bound nor lined ; the 
latchets were tied with leather thongs. 
The shoe was ornamented with notches 
round the sole, also a row of small 
punched holes, and holes round the 
mouth of the shoe. These ‘ brogues ”’ 
were nearly indestructible, and were 
often used to carry water, or to sail 
down a burn asa boat. In winter we 
wore Waterloo bonnets, such as those 
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worn by soldiers ; and they were charm- 
ing bonnets, used for all purposes — 
carrying water or sand for a short dis- 
tance to our garden, etc. 

That winter, on starting for Perth, I 
remember our brother’s trousers were 
made of Glengarry tartan, fringed at 
the ankles. That sort of hand tartan is 
not now made. It was made only of 
the longest hairs out of the wool, and 
probably spun by the hand on the small 
wheel. But now for our journey. 
Four post-horses and two postilions 
arrived from Perth or Dunkeld the 
night before, and reported that there 
were a few inches of snow on Corrie- 
yairack, which they said would give us 
no trouble unless it drifted through the 
night. But by mamma’s wish orders 
were given for some twenty men with 
shovels to start early and clear the road 
for the carriage if necessary. Next 
forenoon we started. First the car- 
riage and four post-horses, with front 
and back dickie ; then the small car- 
riage with only two horses, and our 
coachman driving it; after that the 
gig. My brother, one of our elder sis- 
ters, the governess, and I, were in the 
small carriage. As we began to get 
over the hill, it was casily seen that 
the men had been much _ needed. 
Snow was falling, and a message was 
sent back from papa in the first car- 
riage that we were all to get out and 

valk. In those days, when travelling 
carriages were very heavy, having a 
variety of boxes fitting under the seats 
and on the top, our all walking was a 
great relief to the horses. Our coach- 
man was an old English dragoon, who 
always talked to his horses when airing 
them ; it was said he told them of his 
battle-fields. On this occasion he was 
constantly saying, ‘‘ Keep up, little 
horses ; keep up, little horses.”” My 
youngest sister was carried and kept 
dry; the rest of us were sometimes 
deep in snow. One of the maids fell 
into a wreath, and papa made a joke of 
her requiring two handsome fellows to 
pull her out. My second youngest 
sister was very cold, and ready to cry 
—and no wonder, the frost was so 
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keen that our wet clothes were frozen, 
and the fringes of my brother’s trou- 
sers were like icicles; but she kept 
from crying, as she was told it would be 
worse still if the tears froze on her 
cheeks. Mamma was very poorly, 
partly with fright ; but we all got to a 
shepherd’s hut with a fire, where some 
of us could geta little dry. Papa, my 
brother, his tutor, two postilions, three 
or four menservants, and the men 
sent to clear the road, were all busy 
about the horses and carriages. At 
last we were sent for, and proceeded 
on our journey. We slept at Dalwhin- 
nie that night, at Dunkeld next night, 
and the following day arrived at Garry 
Cottage, on the Tay, about a mile from 
Perth. 

At Garry Cottage we were more civil- 
ized and better dressed than at home ; 
but our hair was cut quite close all over 
except a little on the top of our heads, 
which was tossed up like a boy’s, as 
papa thought much hair only caused 
headaches. It was during this visit 
that we saw some of our Edinburgh 
cousins for the first time. I think 
they were on a visit to Lord and Lady 
Gray. Our uncle John (Lord Med- 
wyn), being sheriff of Perth, was with 
the judges, and we saw the procession 
come along the South Inch quite well 
from our windows, and were told which 
carriage our uncle would be in. On 
our mamma’s return, she brought a 
delicate cousin, K. G., about my age, 
to try to strengthen her in our High- 
land air, having had leave to cut her 
hair much shorter. Many were the 
things that seemed wonderful to me. 
The stage-coach, the Saxe-Coburg, 
passed the house every day on its way 
to Dundee ; and then there were the 
boats from Newburgh on the opposite 
side of the Tay, drawn by horses, and 
painted in bright green. Kinnoul Hill 
was our loveliest Saturday walk, with 
its stone table at the top, and its views. 
I remember we used to visit some won- 
derful gardens at Belwood, where we 
first saw the sensitive plant. About 
April or May we all started for the 
north again. 
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Reminiscences of Glengarry, ‘ the 
Jast of the chieftains,’’? are still com- 
mou in the Highlands, and indeed 
throughout Scotland. A correspondent 
of Miss Macdonell contributes the fol- 
lowing stories, which show the genial, 
kindly temper of the chief : — 


I remember [he says] your father coming 
upon me fishing in the Garry. I felt afraid 
lest he should be angry, but he soon put 
me at ease. He asked a while of my rod 
till he would try his luck. He caught a 
large trout, and with a kindly smile bade 
me take it home to my supper, and added, 
‘* Tell your mother Glengarry sent it.” 

To Miss MACDONELL of Glengarry. 

KNIGHT’S LAND, CHURCH STREET, 
BrovuGuty FERRY, May 6th, ’92. 

When your father was returning home- 
ward from deer-hunting, I remember very 
well in passing my father’s door he would 
pull up his horse, and stop his hunters, and 
call my mother and all her children to the 
door, and mother and family were made to 
partake of and drink healths round, your 
father good-humoredly telling us that ‘* Our 
teeth were longer than our beards.’”’ The 
children were served with bread and cheese, 
and nothing delighted them so much as to 
see Glengarry coming home and his fol- 
lowers from deer-stalking. My father’s 
house was at the back of the gardens near 
the old castle. We used to see you all 
passing every morning with Miss Drysdale, 
your governess. I think that I can still 
see in my mind’s eye Glengarry passing in 
full Highland costume. He had a grand, 
stately step, and a fine, manly bearing, and 
always had a kindly joke with any of my 
brothers and myself when he happened to 
meet us. 

When George IV. visited Edinburgh 
Glengarry presented the following gentle- 
men to the king— Macdonald, jun., of 
Dalness, Macdonell of Barrisdale, Macdon- 
ell, Shian, and other gentlemen of the 
name of Macdonell, officers in the army. 
At banquet given by the lord provost and 
magistrates in honor to the king, Glengarry 
made a warm speech extolling the virtues 
and patriotism of one who had been the 
patron of his early life, then gave, ‘‘To the 
memory of Henry, Lord Melville.” I find 
that Miss Ronaldson Macdonell of Glen- 
garry was presented to the king by her 
mother, and Miss Alpina Macdonell of 


1 “The last of the chiefs was Glengarry, and the 
(Gaelic Proverb.) 


last of the lairds was M‘Nab.” 
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Glengarry also. I will send other docu- 
ments soon. Many thanks for portrait I 
esteem highly. I have the honor, madam, 
to be your humble servant, 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


Glengarry was present at the corona- 
tion of George IV., and the adventure 
which there befell him has been amus- 
ingly related by that diverting and 
now not sufficiently known novelist, 
Galt : — 


The first part of the banquet being ended, 
the sound of an encouraging trumpet was 
heard, and in came the champion on horse- 
back, in warlike apparel of polished armor, 
having on his right hand the Duke of 
Wellington, and on his left the deputy of 
the Earl Marischal. But it does not accord 
with the humility of my private pen to 
expatiate on such high concerns of chiv- 
alry ; and I was besides just tormented the 
whole time by Mrs. Pringle speering the 
meaning of everything, and demonstrating 
her surprise that the Duke of Wellington 
could submit to act such a playactor’s part. 
Really, it isa great vexation to have to do 
with either men or women of such unicorn 
minds as Mrs. Pringle’s, where there is 
anything of a complexity of sense as there 
is in that type and image of the old conten- 
tious times of the monarchy, shown forth 
in the resurrection of a champion in a coat 
of mail, challenging to single combat. 

In this juncture of the ploy we were put 
toa dreadful amazement by a lady of an 
Irish stock, as I heard, taking it into her 
head to be most awfully terrified at the 
sight of a Highland gentleman in his kilt, 
and holding his pistol in his hand. The 
gentleman was Glengarry, than whom, as 
is well known, there is not nowadays a 
chieftain of a more truly Highland spirit. 
Indeed it may almost be said of him, as I 
have read in a book it was said of one 
Brutus, the ancient Roman, that he is one 
of the last of the Chieftains, none caring 
more for the hardy mountain race, or en- 
couraging by his example the love of hill 
and heather. Well, what does the terrified 
madam do but set up a plastic to disarm 
Glengarry, thinking that he was going to 
shoot the king, and put to death all the 
blood-royal of the Guelph family, making 
a clean job o’ it for the bringing in of the 
Stuarts again. Then she called to her a 


knight of the bath, and a young man of 
slender nature, one of the servitors, and 





bade them arrest Glengarry. 


It was well 
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for them that the Macdonell knew some- 
thing of courts and the dues of pedigree, 
and bridled himself in this hobbleshow ; 
but it was just a picture, and a contrast to 
be held in remembrance, to see the proud 
and bold son of the mountain, the noble 
that a king cannot make, for it is past the 
monarch’s power to bestow the honor of a 
chieftainship even on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as all true Highlanders well know, — 
I say, it was a show to see him, the lion of 
the rock, submitting himself calmly as a 
lamb to those “silken sons of little men,” 
and the whole tot of the treason proving 
but a lady’s hysteric. 


In further explanation of this epi- 
sode, we may reproduce the letter writ- 
ten by Glengarry himself in answer to 
a paragraph in the Times headed ‘* A 
Mysterious Circumstance,’”’? only add- 
ing that when the news reached Edin- 
burgh every one knew it could only 
refer to Glengarry ; but a Highlander, 
on hearing that the offending pistol 
had been found unprimed, exclaimed, 
** By Got! it couldna be Glengarry, for 
she’s ave loaded!” This is Glengar- 
ry’s letter : — 


**Srr,— The alarm expressed by a 
lady on seeing me in Westminster Hall 
on the day of his Majesty’s coronation, 
and the publicity which her ladyship 
judged it becoming to give to that ex- 
pression of alarm by means of your 
paper, I should have treated with the 
indifference due to such mock heroics 
in one of the fair sex, but that it has 
been copied into other papers with 
comments and additions which seemed 
to me to reflect both upon my conduct 
and upon the Highland character. I 
trust, therefore, to your sense of jus- 
tice for giving to the public the real 
history of the ‘mysterious cireum- 
stance,’”’ as it is termed. I had the 
honor of a royal duke’s ticket for my 
daughter and myself to see his Majesty 
crowned, and I dressed upon that mag- 
nificent and solemn occasion in the full 
costume of a Highland chief, including, 
of course, a brace of pistols. 
travelled about six hundred miles for 
that purpose ; and in that very dress, 
with both pistols mounted, I had the 
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the levee of Wednesday last, the 25th. 
Finding one of our seats in the hall 
occupied by a lady on our return to the 
lower gallery (whence I had led my 
daughter down for refreshments), I, 
upon replacing her in her former situa- 
tion, stepped two or three rows further 
back, and was thus deprived of a view 
of the mounted noblemen by the anx- 
iety of the ladies, which induced them 
to stand up as the horsemen entered ; 
whereupon I moved nearer the upper 
end of the gallery, and had thereby a 
full view of his Majesty and the royal 
dukes upon his right hand. Ihad been 
standing in this position for some time, 
with one of the pilasters in the fold of 
my right arm, and my breast pistol in’ 
that hand pointing down to the seat 
floor on which I stood, when the cham- 
pion entered, by which means I hung 
my body forward in anything but 
‘seemingly as if going to present it’ 
—in fact, I had taken it into my hand 
in order to relieve my chest from the 
pressure of its weight, after having 
worn it slung till then from four 
o’clock. It was at this instant that a 
lady within a short distance exclaimed, 
‘O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentleman 
with a pistol!’ To which I answered, 
‘The pistol will do you no harm, ma- 
dame.’ But a second time she cried 
out, ‘O Lord, O Lord, there is a gentle- 
man with a pistol!’ This last I an- 
swered by assuring her that the pistol 
was not loaded, but that I would in- 
stantly retire to my place, since it 
seemed to give her uneasiness ; and I 
was accordingly preparing to do so 
when accosted by a young knight- 
errant and closely followed by two 
others, likewise in plain clothes, one of 
whom — the first who began to mob me 
(for it merits no other term) — laid his 
hand on my pistol, still grasped under 
a loose glove in my right hand; and 
observing the numbers to increase on 
his side, he asked me to deliver him the 
pistol. Need I say that, as a Highland 


I had | chief, I refused his demand with con- 


tempt? The second gentleman then 
urged his friend’s suit, but was equally 
unsuccessful. A Knight of the Grand 


honor to kiss my sovereign’s hand at! Cross was then introduced with all due 
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honors, by the name of Sir Charles, 
into this pretty contention ; and he also 
desired me to give up my pistol to that 
gentleman, which I flatly refused, but 
added that, understanding him, by his 
dress, etc., to be a Knight of the Grand 
Cross, he might have it, if he chose, 
with all its responsibility, for, as I had 
already said, ‘it was not loaded, and 
pistols were a part of my national 
garb in full dress.’ Again Sir Charles 
desired me to ‘ give it that gentleman.’ 
But my answer was, ‘ No, Sir Charles ; 
you, as a soldier, may have it, as the 
honor of an officer and a man of family 
will be safe in your hands; but posi- 
tively no other shall —so take it or 
leave it, as you please.’ Sir Charles, 
after the conversation referred to, took 
possession of that pistol—the other 
being always worn by me in its place ; 
and the Knight Grand Cross, having 
first declined my turning up the pan to 
show there was no powder in it, I told 
him that I had a daughter under my 
protection in the hall, and _ conse- 
quently proceeded in that direction on 
his signifying a wish that I should 
retire, adding, ‘I have worn this dress 
at several Continental Courts, and it 
never was insulted before.’ I begged 
the favor of his card (which he had not 
upon him), at the same time giving 
him my name and the hotel where I 
lodged, expressing an expectation to 
see him. Sir Charles at this time 
begged that I would move forward, and 
I begged of him to proceed in that di- 
rection and that I would follow. This 
he did a short way, and then halting, 
requested that I would walk first. I 
said I had no objections, if he followed. 
However, he and the squire remained a 
little behind, probably to examine the 
pistol I had lent Sir Charles, which the 
latter shortly came up with and re- 
stored. Meantime, Sir Charles must 
recollect that I spoke again to him, and 
that I mentioned the name of a near 
connection of mine well known in com- 
mand of the Coldstream Guards. As 
neither of these gentlemen have called 
on me since, I presume that they are 
satisfied that the blunder was not upon 
my side, and that my conduct would 
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bear itself through. The conclusion of 
the day went off very pleasantly ; and 
when satiated therewith, my daughter 
and I drove off amidst many marks of 
civility and condescension even from 
strangers, as well as from our own 
countrymen and acquaintances in the 
highest rank. 

** This, sir, is the whole story of the 
absurd and ridiculous alarm. Pistols 
are as essential to the Highland cour- 
tier’s dress as a sword to the English 
courtier’s, the Frenchman, or the Ger- 
man ; and those used by me on such 
occasions are as unstained with powder 
as any courtier’s sword with blood. 

‘With respect to the wild fantasy 
that haunted Lady A.’s brain of danger 
to his Majesty, I may be permitted to 
say that George IV. has not in his do- 
minions more faithful subjects than the 
Highlanders ; and that not an individ- 
ual witnessed his Majesty’s coronation 
who would more cheerfully and ardently 
shed his heart’s blood for him than 
your humble servant, 

** ARD-FLATH SIOL-CHUINN 
MAc MuiIc-ALASTAIR.”’ 


Which may be Anglified, ‘* Colonel 
Ranaldson Macdonell of Glengarry and 
Clanronald.”’ 

Glengarry bore no grudge for the in- 
sult offered to his national garb, and 
when George LY. visited Edinburgh, 
the chief took a prominent part in 
the festivities of welcome. An eye- 
witness writes to Miss Macdonell : — 


There were with your father on the occa- 
sion of George IV.’s visit to Edinburgh 
about twelve gentlemen who acted as offi- 
cers, and these were headed by his own 
brother, of Waterloo fame. The High- 
landers were remarkable as tall, stalwart, 
handsome men, fit for any emergency, and 
the whole retinue was much admired. 
When the king landed and was seated in 
his carriage, Glengarry burst through all 
opposition, and placed himself alongside, 
and bade the king ‘‘ Welcome to Scot- 
land;’’ the king rose and courteously 
thanked him. At a banquet given in honor 
of the king, your father made an animated 
speech, and told the king that he had no 
soldiers more loyal and brave than the 








Highlanders, who at all times might be 
trusted to give a good account of their 
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enemies. The king was so delighted with 
the display of sturdy clansmen, that he 
appeared among them in full Highland 
costume. 

The Courant of August 24, 1823, has 
the following notice of Glengarry and 
his men : — 


Glengarry has a small but select follow- 
ing of twelve of his house, among whom 
we noticed the gallant Colonel Macdoneli, 
brother of the chief, and famous for his 
achievements at the defence of Hougomont, 
where, assisted by only a sergeant of the 
Guards, he slew or drove back six French 
grenadiers who had forced their way into 
the courtyard; also we saw Barrisdale, 
Scotthouse, Major Macdonell, and others of 
this ancient line. Each had a gillie in at- 
tendance —tall, rawbone, swarthy fellows, 
who, besides the sword and target, carried 
guns of portentous length. We believe 
they were chiefly foresters of the chieftain, 
and indeed they looked as if they had done 
nothing all their lives but lived by hunting 
and slept in the woods. To legalize the 
meeting of so many of the clans, they were 
all sworn in to act as guards to the lord 
high constable and knight marshal; and 
nothing could be more orderly than the 
conduct of these military strangers. Sir 
Walter Scott, by universal consent, acted 
as adjutant-general to these gallant moun- 
taincers. 1. About 50 Breadalbane men. 
2. Celtic Society under the Duke of Argyll. 
3. Strathfillan Society under Stewart of 
Ardvoirlich and Graham of Airth. 4. Clan 
Gregor. 5. Glengarry’s men. 6. 60 men 
from Dunrobin. 7. About 30 Drummonds 
sent by Lady Gwydyr. 

The Caledonian Mercury describes 
the reception of the king : — 

The procession halted in St. Bernard’s 
Street, Leith, to await the arrival of the 
king. Here it was joined about eleven 
o’clock by the royal carriage, which was 
guarded by the Glengarry Highlanders, con- 
sisting of twelve gentlemen, with their 
Tearnachs, under the command of Colonel 
Ronaldson Macdonald of Glengarry and 
Clanronald. These kept close to the royal 
carriage, Which was drawn up at the end 
of the lower drawbridge, until his Majesty 
had entered it, after which they occupied 
the place appointed them in the procession, 
next to the Royal Company of Archers. 


Resuming Miss Macdouell’s reminis- 
cences, we find the following account 
of the death and funeral of Glengarry : 


Glengarry and his Family : 











It was in 1828 my mother’s youngest 
sister arrived to spend the winter. All 
were to be at home, except my brother, 
attending the Edinburgh University, 
and my two elder sisters, who were to 
spend the winter in Edinburgh. Papa 
started with them on the 16th January, 
intending to return from Edinburgh 
himself in about three weeks. They 
joined the steamer at Laggan, about 
three miles off, and spent the night at 
Corpach. There was a frightful storm 
at Glengarry on the 17th. Mamma was 
ill and anxious ; various of the servants 
aud ourselves had dreamed bad dreams. 
But an old woman bade one of us 
tell mamma not to be frightened, as 
the steamer would never leave Corpach 
in such a gale. Unfortunately, the 
steamer had left before the gale came 
on, and was wrecked at Covan farm. 
All the people got out on the rocks ; in 
leaping from the steamer papa knocked 
his head on the rock, but it was bound 
up with various cotton neckties, then 
used by gentlemen, and nothing serious 
was expected. They were received by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. at Inverseadell. One 
of my sisters wrote to te!l mamma that 
they were all safe. After they were in 
bed my sisters were roused. My father 
had taken brain fever, and expired that 
night. 

On the 18th the first letter reached 
Invergarry, only a few hours before the 
second, with the last sad news. The 
house was now filled with consterna- 
tion. Mamma saw from her windows 
many people passing who would not 
naturally be about the house. On hear- 
ing that both the carriage and the barge 
were to be sent for our party, she sent 
to ask the factor why the barge was to 
go. Wecould not find the factor; he 
had hidden himself. No time had to 
be lost now. Mamma was told in such 
an abrupt manner that it was months 
before she recovered it ; our governess 
told us as abruptly. Next day the car- 
riage arrived with our two elder sisters, 
and the same evening the barge with 
our father’s body. A day or two later 
my brother arrived from Edinburgh. 

There were no telegraphs in those 
days, and people from so many parts of 
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the Highlands had to be invited that 
the funeral could not be till the Ist 
February. It was wonderful what 
mamma did, m spite of her weakness ; 
all had to be arranged — where the men 
from the various districts were to walk, 
so as to prevent any quarrels or fight- 
ing. I remember the large quantity of 
cheese which was procured from two 
farms at a considerable distance, as 
food, cheese, oatcakes, and whiskey 
had to be provided for about one thou- 
sand common men. A cook came from 
Inverness to prepare food for more 
than fifty gentlemen in some part of 
the offices in the square. 

And truly the funeral was a consider- 
able one. Hosts of men gathered on 
the lawn, to whom cheese cut in squares 
and oatcakes were handed round in 
hampers, followed by a man with bot- 
tles of whiskey and a glass, during 
which time some rain fell, but not 
much, fortunately, as no shelter could 
have been found for such a number. 
At last the funeral started ; no hearse 
or carriages of any sort were at it. 
The coffin was carried on men’s shoul- 
ders —the piper playing in front ; our 
only brother, in full Highland dress, 
his arm covered with crape, at the 
head ; papa’s only brother, Sir James, 
in plain.clothes, at the foot ; mamma’s 
two brothers, Lord Medwyn and Uncle 
George, Charles Stuart Hay, and oth- 
ers, at the sides. Mamma had given 
strict orders that no whiskey was to be 
offered till after the body was under 
ground. 

About the 21st May we all set out for 
Edinburgh. As on all former occa- 
sions, the carriages were quite full. 
At the top of Corriedenna we all got 
out and had some sort of lunch beside 
a well which formerly had no name. 
Mamma was prevailed upon to break a 
bottle of whiskey into it and to name it 
The Lady’s Well; and ever since it 
has been called ‘Tobar-na-Bendeen. 
Merchiston Castle was now to be our 
home, certainly a well-chosen home for 
such wild creatures as we were. The 
old castle consisted of two or three 
rooms on each of five floors, with a 
turret-stair from top to bottom. It be- 
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longed to Lord Napier. The lookout 
room at the top was locked and sealed ; 
but there were battlements so that we 
could play and run about on them as 
much as we liked. On these battle- 
ments we might sing our Gaelic and 
Jacobite songs as much and as loud as 
we liked. Our schoolroom was the old 
hall on the second floor of the castle. 
Many things surprised us. I am not 
sure that we had ever seen an ordinary 
pump in our lives; anyhow, we de- 
lighted in pumping — it was exercise — 
and were amazed when the laundry 
maid told us we should not waste the 
water. ‘‘ Waste water!” We had 
never heard of such a thing, accus- 
tomed to Loch Oich in front, and the 
river Garry at the back of the house. 
We soon thought the confinement of 
Edinburgh quite dreadful, and began 
to wonder how long it would take us to 
walk or run some three hundred miles 
back to Glengarry again. So we meas- 
ured how often round the battlements 
would make one mile, and each of us 
ran so many miles a day. 


For Glengarry Sir Walter Scott wrote 
the following Lament. It has been in 
possession of the family ever since.? 


GLENGARRY’S DEATH-SONG. 


Land of the Gael, thy glory has flown ! 
For the star of the North from its orbit is 
thrown ; 
Dark, dark is thy sorrow, and hopeless thy 
pain, 
For no star e’er shall beam with its lustre 
again, 
Glengarry — Glengarry is gone éver- 
more, 
Glengarry — Glengarry we’ll ever de- 
plore. 


O tell of the warrior who never did yield, 
O tell of the chief who was falchion and 
shield, 


1 Miss Macdonell writes : — 

*“*MAVIS BANK, RoTHESAY, 17th April, 1893. 

‘* My father died in January, 1828, and my mother 
came to Merchiston Castle, Edinburgh, where she 
lived from May, 1828, to May, 1830. It was there I 
first saw the ‘ Death-Song,’ and was told by mother 
that Sir Walter Scott had written it and sent it to 
her. I believe she got it soon after we all came 
south in May, 1828, and it has always been in what- 





ever houses we lived ever since,”’ 
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O think of the patriot, most ardent and 
kind ; 

Then sigh for Glengarry in whom all were 
joined. 


The chieftains may gather—the com- 
batants call, 
One champion is absent —that champion 


was all ; 

The bright eye of genius and valor may 
flame, 

But who now shall light it to honor and 
fame. 


See the light bark how toss’d! she’s 
wrecked on the wave ! 

See dauntless Glengarry on the verge of 
the grave ! 

See his leap— see that gash, and that eye 
now so dim ! 

And thy heart must be steel’d, if it bleed 
not for him. 


Arise thou young branch of so noble a 
stem, 

Obscurity marks not the worth of a gem ; 

O hear the last wish of thy father for thee : 

‘* Be all to thy country, Glengarry should 
be.”’ 


Why sounds the loud pibroch, why tolls the 
death bell, 

Why crowd our bold clansmen to Garry’s 
green vale ? 

*Tis to mourn for their chief—for Glen- 
garry the brave, 

*Tis to tell that a hero is laid in his grave. 


O! heard ye that anthem, slow, pealing on 
high ! 

The shades of the valiant are come from 
the sky, 

And the Genii of Gaeldoch are first in the 
throng, 

O list to the theme of their aerial song. 


It’s ‘‘welcome Glengarry, thy clansmen’s 
fast friend.’’ 

It’s ‘‘ welcome to joys that shall ne’er have 
an end, 

The halls of great Odin are open to thee, 

O welcome Glengarry, the gallant and 
free.”’ 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MAN IN THE GREEN TURBAN, 


I. 

I Am afraid that the motives which 
induced me to go every year and stay a 
fortnight with my uncle and aunt Hug- 
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gleton were mixed. My mother had 
nothing in common with her sister, and 
as she early discerned that the visits 
were not congenial she never pressed 
them upon me. It must have been my 
father, who had vague ideas of some 
remote testamentary advantage, who 
reminded me that it would be well to 
keep in touch with Uncle Simeon ; and 
perhaps it was the hope of meeting my 
cousin Rhoda which rendered me more 
compliant in this case than I often was 
to such prudent suggestions. Our part 
of the family had lived abroad for 
years, and the home-keeping branch 
looked askance on us. My father in 
his early years had been a pupil of Gib- 
son, but after producing one or two 
striking models (one of an Orestes I 
shall never forget), he grew tired of 
the steady labor required by his profes- 
sion, and only worked when he liked. 
He never liked to work long together, 
and at last ceased to work at all. Then 
he took up painting. Then he wrote 
art criticisms for an Italian newspaper. 
In fact, he and all of us were Bohe- 
mians. We had hard times often, for 
we never had much money. Suddenly, 
however, one of the many friends to 
whom my father had shown kindness 
died, and left us a few thousand 
pounds on condition we took his name, 
which was Winstanley. 

Then we came to England, and we 
had been living in a delightful old 
house in South Devon for about five 
years when my story begins. On 
arriving at home we were all invited 
to Mudworth Hall, but we suited our 
English relatives so ill that the experi- 
ment of a visit in force was not made 
again. My father, however, who since 
his unexpected windfall had learned 
the pleasantness of being easy about 
money matters, considered it his duty, 
as I say, to follow the Quaker pre- 
cept and ‘‘go where money was,” 
vicariously, in my person, for a fort- 
night every July. The reason of our 
dislike of the Huggletons was obvious. 
They were all of the strictest sect of 
the Pharisees. They were Sabbatari- 
ans, Millenarians, Predestinarians, and 
everything they could be which was 























eccentric and repellent to people who 
had led the free, art-loving life to 
which we had been accustomed. They 
attended and supported a little chapel 
of ease compared with which, 1 am 
sure, the Little Ease in the Tower was 
‘‘a feastful presenge full of light.’’ 
Here the incumbent, the Rev. Gedaliah 
Textor, preached twice every Sunday 
and once every Wednesday on vials 
and trumpets, and the little horn, and 
Gog and Magog, and Armageddon, and 
the number of the Beast. At least, 
when I attended his ministry this 
course on prophecy was in full blast, 
and Uncle Simeon dished up the most 
hopelessly illogical and impossible of 
his pastor’s expositions at family 
prayer morning and evening. The 
whole household lived in mortal antag- 
onism to the vicar of the parish —a 
scholarly and charming old man, to 
whose church I once succeeded in in- 
veigling my cousin Rhoda, for which 
trespass I was duly prayed for by my 
uncle and preached at by his Levite. 
For four years I had succeeded in 
ending my visit the week before the 
great local missionary function took 
place, but on this fifth visit, either I 
was later than usual, or the meeting 
was earlier than usual. At all events, 
before I had been in the house twelve 
hours I learned that the dreaded gath- 
ering was appointed for the following 
Monday, and that something was to 
distinguish this particular occasion 
from all former meetings at the Hall. 
Placards, leaflets, tracts met you every- 
where, and on all of them was the visi- 
ble presentment or name of the speaker 
who would accompany the deputation 
from the parent society, and who 
would relate his experience and de- 
scribe his persecutions, first at a draw- 
ing-room meeting, and then, secondly, 
in the evening at the schoolhouse of 
the chapel of ease. I have the por- 
traits of the man in my mind’s eye as 
I write, and I have the face of the 
original still more vividly impressed 
on my recollection. His name, which 


was variously pronounced and accented 
by my uncle, the incumbent, and the 
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deputation aforesaid, was the Sheikh 
Assad-el-Deen ; but under this name, 
between inverted commas, was written 
‘¢The Man in the Green Turban,’ that 
being regarded, no. doubt, as a striking 
and sensational designation, and being 
believed by many of his admirers to be 
the translation of his name, which it 
was not. “It is no doubt providen- 
tial,”? said my uncle at breakfast, ‘‘ that 
you should be in time for our local 
meeting this year, as we expect an 
arrival of no ordinary — nay, I may say 
of extraordinary — interest. We shall 
have the privilege of hearing from his 
own lips the narrative of the sufferings 
and hardships to which that zealous 
confessor of the faith, known as ‘ The 
Man in the Green Turban,’ has been 
subjected by his benighted and fanat- 
ical countrymen. I deem it a mat- 
ter ” 

Uncle Simeon was giving us what I 
profanely called a dress rehearsal of his 
introductory speech, and was only re- 
called to the fact that we were in ca- 
mera by the butler offering him a 
choice of ham and veal cutlets. He 
helped himself, and proceeded in a 
more colloquial strain :— 

‘¢] mean, we should be thankful to 
get him down, as last year there was a 
thin attendance, and the subscriptions 
have been growing less lately in spite 
of our dear Mr. Textor’s efforts. 
Rhoda, you do not, I fear, make it 
known at Sunday School that admis- 
sion to the annual treat depends on 
punctuality in sending in the money 
boxes. Represent it as a privilege to 
contribute to spreading the Gospel. 
The pennies wasted at Mrs. Hardbake’s 
sweet-shop would clothe and educate 
four black children a quarter; I have 
made the calculation myself.” 

‘By what train will the sheikh be 
here ?”’ asked my aunt. 

*“* He will be in time for luncheon. 
He proposes to make the Hall his basis 
of operations, and from hence to attack 
the neighboring parishes, returning to 
supper each evening.” 

‘Dear me!’ said my aunt, in a 
tone which betrayed less exultant an- 
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ticipation at the prospect than her 
husband displayed. ‘** Dearme! Will 
he want anything particular to eat ? 
Black people are peculiar in their 
habits, and I would tell Mrs. Joynt if 
he is likely to prefer anything.” 

‘No, my dear. The sheikh has 
thrown away all restrictions of that 
nature. (1 will take some kippered 
salmon, Jacobs.) The irksome regula- 
tions of Indian caste, and the dietary 
prohibitions of Mohammedanism — re- 
sembling, alas! too closely the Lenten 
observances of the apostate Church of 
Rome—all are to the enlightened 
Christian beggarly elements, and have 
been doubtless discarded by our colored 
brother va 

“Is he black, uncle ?”’ said Rhoda 
innocently. 

‘“*No, my dear, no; certainly not 
black —rather dark, swarthy, bronzed 
by the sun of Araby, I should say — 
but we shall see in good time. We 
must check impatience. It is not, as 
worldly people say, a mere foible. It 
is a fault —a fault having the nature of 
a sin, and capable of developing into 
it.” 

My uncle said grace and retired to 
his study. I vanished to smoke a fur- 
tive pipe in the shrubbery, and then 
was fortunate enough to find Rhoda 
equipped for a trip into the village. 
She ought, I believe, to have hunted 
up the parents whose children refused 
to subscribe to missions ; but she sub- 
mitted to force majeure and her love of 
nature, and wandered with me in the 
pleasant beech woods. 

That ramble gave me an insight into 
her character which was a new experi- 
ence. Living, as I had lived, mostly 
with artists and journalists, I had never 
had an opportunity of conversing with 
a perfectly simple and deeply enthu- 
siastic woman. I had seen on former 
visits that Uncle Simeon’s artificial 
tone grated on her, and she often 
winced at the odd contrast between his 
unctuous spiritual professions and vul- 
gar, self-indulgent habits, but I did not 
realize until our talk amidst the beeches 
that her religious beliefs were precisely 
the same as his. Infinitely more del- 
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icate in fibre and refined in expres- 
sion, of course; but still, doctrinally 
and practically, she believed what he 
believed. By temper and training she 
was a Puritan maiden. It evidently 
pained her intensely to notice a trace 
of sarcasm in my remarks about the 
missionary meeting. The incongru- 
ities and inconsistencies which forced 
themselves upon her notice in the 
speeches of my uncle were slight flaws 
in crystal, for no Christian character 
is complete ; but a missionary was the 
holiest and noblest of men. No one 
could dedicate himself to evangelistic 
work without a divine calling, and all 
other professions and occupations were 
sordid and selfish in comparison with 
this one. It must be remembered that 
Rhoda never read a novel, that she 
had no contact with any society save 
that at the Hall, and that her sole lit- 
erature consisted of stories in which 
self-devoted preachers and easily per- 
suaded negroes filled the canvas. Be- 
sides, the discipline of thought, speech, 
and actin the little circle she moved in 
was strict and vigilant. Her compan- 
ious were all pietists, and auy phrase 


that did not come out of the vocab- 
ulary was noticed and reprimanded at 


once. To me, strange as it may seem, 
all this had a charm, for I felt that with 
her it was thoroughly real. I did not 
even apprehend it all. Her words im- 
plied motives I did not understand, and 
influences to which I had never been 
subject. Still, as we walked through 
the woods, ankle-deep in fern, and 
watched the sunshine flash and flicker 
through the leaves and the squirrel 
sputter up the beech stems, and lis- 
tened to the murmurous note of the 
wood-pigeon and the tinkle of the riv- 
ulet that hid itself coyly amongst the 
grass and only peeped up now and 
again to deepen the emerald tint of the 
sod, I felt a sense of rest and security 
that was new to me. I was not look- 
ing at all the beauty as a sketcher with 
words or pencil. I was feeling the 
healthful breath that went out of it all 
coming into my own being and cleans- 
ing it and uplifting it. That hour in 
the green world was one of the days 





most to be remembered in my queer 
rambling life. I have often wondered 
what would have happened if 1 had 
told her then what I was feeling ; but I 
am not sure that I could have done so. 
Indeed, after-events revealed much to 
which I was a stranger at the time. 
That day I was not conscious of any 
feeling towards Rhoda definite enough 
to bear putting into words, or else I 
had no apt words to express the feeling 
— it was so absolutely vague. I do not 
know which sentence expresses the 
case most accurately. All I know is, 
that the ramble in the sweet woods was 
all too short, and that we went back 
to the Hall only just in time to enter 
the dining-room as the luncheon- 
bell stopped clanging, and my uncle, 
between the deputation and Sheikh 
Assad-el-Deen, was closing his eyes 
piously for his Levite’s unctuous grace. 

He introduced me to his guests in a 
curt sentence, and then, after remind- 
ing us somewhat emphatically of our 
unpunctuality, launched out into the 
great subject of the day —the assign- 
ment of appropriate parts to himself 
and his two visitors, first at the draw- 
ing-room meeting and then at the great 
field-night in the schoolroom. The 
Rev. Gedaliah was not expected to be 
very prominent on these occasions. 
He had at first resented being put into 
the background, but soon learned that 
it was wiser to submit, so he revenged 
himself for his temporary suppression 
by being longer, more irrelevant, and 
more denunciatory than usual on the 
ensuing Sabbath. 

‘Our dear brother Textor,’? Uncle 
Simeon would say, “‘ will be glad of a 
rest, and so perhaps I, though un- 
worthy, will open the proceedings, in- 
troduce the speakers, sum up the results 
of the addresses, and engage in the 
final prayer.” 

Having thus secured the lion’s share 
of public talk to himself, he proceeded 
to improve the deeply interesting occa- 
sion by inquiries as to the state of the 
work in foreign countries; to which 
the replies were, it struck me, singu- 
larly evasive and flabby. I may not, 
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justice, for my attention was bent on 
examining the sheikh. He was a tall, 
narrow-shouldered man, with a dark 
complexion and good features. His 
eyes were piercing, his lips thick, per- 
haps sensual, his nose was delicately 
cut. He had a mark in the middle of 
his forehead, and a silver earring in 
one of his ears. He wore an ill-made 
suit of clerical black clothes, but it was 
understood that he would appear after 
luncheon in native costume. Preju- 
diced as I am against him, I acknowl- 
edge that he had a beautiful voice and 
spoke English fluently ; indeed, I was 
soon sufficiently interested in him to be 
anxious to ascertain his real history and 
to get at his actual antecedents. The 
memoir of him given in the various 
tracts and leaflets was occupied with a 
record of his spiritual progress and ex- 
periences, concerning which I coukd 
form no opinion. 


II. 

I LEARNED further particulars later, 
but more by putting casually dropped 
statements together than by the 
speeches of the deputation and the 
sheikh himself at the drawing-room 


meeting. This last was a great suc- 
cess. Some forty or fifty men, women, 


and clergymen were present. My aunt. 
and Rhoda did the honors without fus- 
siness, and Uncle Simeon was in his 
glory. In the glossiest broadcloth and 
the largest white necktie I had ever 
beheld he dominated the entire scene, 
until (I must be accurate) the rising of 
the Man with the Green Turban. 

He had kept behind and in shadow 
during the speeches of my uncle and 
the deputation, but when he stepped 
forward in an Eastern costume which 
was a gem of harmonious coloring we 
felt the hero of the day would not dis- 
appoint us. 

He began by a compliment to his 
host, then to England — the only land 
that ‘conquered without cruelty and 
converted without coercion’? — and 
after a few florid sentences told us 
what professed to be the story of his 





however, have done the deputation 


life in a style wonderfully adapted to 
his audience. The story—when one 
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thought it over afterwards—had odd 
gaps in it, but at the time it flowed on 
with a certain verisimilitude. 

He was a native of Calcutta; his 
father, a descendant of the Prophet — 
hence his green turban— had been a 
wealthy merchant who had been of ser- 
vice to the government in the: Mutiny, 
and would have received the Star of 
India on the institution of the order in 
1861, but he died just before the first 
Durbar. Though outwardly conform- 
ing to Mohammedanism, the sheikh 
said, with tears in his voice, that he 
believed him to have been secretly a 
believer. Though his father was so 
rich a man, the speaker, for some mys- 
terious reason unstated, was apparently 
brought up at a charity school, where 
he received his knowledge of the truth 
and where he was baptized. Then fol- 
lowed narratives of cruel persecutions 
on the parts of uncles, cousins, and 
aunts before unnamed. These drove 
him to take refuge in Egypt, where at 
a certain well-known institution he was 
for atime ateacher. In Cairo he made 
the acquaintance of a Christian lady of 
title. (The last two words were uttered 
in a tone which convinced me of his 
thorough knowledge of our nation.) 
She had brought him to London, main- 
tained him, and had him educated, and 
now he was going forth to brave fire 
and sword that he might ‘tell out to 
his countrymen the precious news,”’ 
etc. Iam unwilling to write down the 
solemn words which were poured forth 
so glibly at the meeting. The speaker 
knew his audience, and I imagined 
every word was received as absolutely 
true. by every one present except my- 
self. Rhoda’s eyes were fixed on the 
face of the speaker as her namesake’s 
might have been on the countenance of 
St. Peter when he told her of his escape 
from prison. She sat in rapt attention, 
and as his voice faltereé with emotion 
and his eyes kindled with enthusiasm 
I saw the faint flush on her cheek and 
the. quiver of her lower lip which re- 
vealed how deeply her spirit was stirred. 
To such a nature, I thought, the ap- 
peal to choose between Diana or Christ 
could only have one response. If one 
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wanted a model for the Virgin Martyr 
she was here ! 

The speech ended, Uncle Simeon 
summed up in sentences that sounded 
more platitudinous than ever. Then 
followed prayer, and hymn, and the 
dismissal. The audience were loud in 
their praises and liberal in their dona- 
tions; but the meeting had exceeded 
the usual time, and as trains had to be 
caught by some, and hilly country 
roads to be encountered by others, the 
adieux were hurried over and the room 
quickly cleared. I assisted divers old 
ladies and gentlemen into wraps and 
overcoats, and heard on all sides mur- 
murs of satisfaction. ‘*A blessed op- 
portunity!’ ‘* How thankful we ought 
to be for the privilege!”’ ‘* May it be 
fruitful indeed to all of us!” ‘* What 
an outpouring in the latter days ! ”’ 

Such was the chorus of praise that 
resounded on all sides. There was 
only one jarring note. It came from 
an old Indian general, Sir Lake Has- 
tings, who did not reside in the neigh- 
borhood, but was visiting at the house 
of one of my uncle’s intimate friends. 
He grunted out the remark in soliloquy 
as he was struggling into his ulster, 
and had no idea that he was overheard : 
‘“‘T have seen that black chap some- 
where, I am certain, but I cannot rec- 
ollect where.” 


III. 

THE evening gathering at the school- 
room was a greater success than the 
drawing-room meeting had been. The 
deputation had held back his more 
sensational anecdotes for the less so- 
phisticated audience, and made his 
points with the precision constant prac- 
tice secures. The sheikh had gained 
confidence and spoke well. His dress 
and complexion were not at once a 
passport to the respect of an English 
country audience. A certain chemist’s 
assistant had the odious taste to declare 
in an audible whisper that he looked 
like Lampson of the Theatre Royal, 
Dullminster, as Othello in the smoth- 
ering scene, and certain lewd fellows 
on the back benches referred to Ethio- 
pian serenaders. If the sheikh heard 
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these giLes, however, he absolutely ig- 
nored them and kept himself steadily 
in hand, resolved to make as distinct 
an impression on the yokels and farm- 
ers’ daughters as he had done on the 
county people in the afternoon. Again 
I looked at Rhoda, and saw that di- 
rectly he began to speak he cast a spell 
over her entire being. Once it struck 
me he was watching what effect a strik- 
ing appeal for more workers in the 
mission field exercised on his beautiful 
listener. But this might have been 
fancy. 

During the rest of my stay there 
seemed to be missionary meetings every 
day. We were always driving off to 
distant villages and county towns to 
assist at gatherings of various kinds, 
and in all of them the Man in the 
Green Turban was the centre figure. 
Every time I heard him I was the 
more convinced of his ability. The 
deputation had four addresses, which 
he delivered in the same order and 
with the same intonations of voice and 
sequence of gesture. The sheikh was 
always different, and, if I could only 
have believed in him, always impres- 
sive. But even tales of converted ne- 
groes pall at length upon the ear, and 
the last night of the campaign arrived. 
Uncle Simeon had given in, and be- 
moaned his inability to attend the final 
meeting, to be held at the county town 
some twelve miles off. I recollected 
that he had once tried to represent it 
in Parliament on Protestant principles 
at the time of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, and had not been returned, which 
might perhaps account for his unwill- 
ingness to visit it, but Rhoda and my 
aunt and the deputation and the sheikh 
went. At the last moment the Rev. 
Gedaliah asked to be allowed a seat in 
the carriage, and on returning he was 
dropped at his vicarage. Thus it hap- 
pened that as I strolled out in the 
moonlight smoking a cigar, having 
seen my uncle dutifully to bed, I saw 
the sheikh hand Rhoda from the car- 
riage, linger with her until the rest of 
the party came up—which they were 
provokingly slow in doing —and at last 
raise her hand to his lips as they hur- 
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ried through the conservatory. As all 
this passed I was conscious of a sharp 
pang, and, like Maria in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,” ‘felt like hurling things,” 
The next day the visitors at the Hall 
scattered. The missionary wave re- 
ceded from that division of the county, 
and lawn tennis resumed its reign. 
The date of my departure was has- 
tened by a letter from my father, so 
though I would have given much to 
have had another talk with Rhoda, no 
opportunity occurred. 
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IV. 

I FOUND that a correspondent was 
wanted by an illustrated newspaper to 
proceed at once to the Cape, and that I 
was recommended for the post. Of 
course I started delighted with the 
prospect, and for months Boers, kraals, 
and zereebas, the blunders of officials 
and the desperate doggedness with 
which Englishmen fight their way out 
of them, occupied every thought.* I 
returned home. My work had satisfied 
my employers, and I was told to hold 
myself in readiness for another job ; 
so, cutting short my stay in town, I 
wrote to Devonshire to tell my father 
and mother I should come down at 
once. Owing to changes of place and 
defective communication, many of 
their letters addressed to Cape Town 
had not reached me, and I found a for- 
midable batch of them put into my 
hand by the hall porter of my little 
club in Hanover Square on the evening 
before I left London. I was giving 
some friends and brother artists a little 
dinner that evening, and went into the 
library to wait for my guests. They 
were late, so I mechanically opened 
ore of my letters. It was from my 
mother, and was five months old. It 
began with many expressions of anx- 
iety for my safety, for it was written 
when a battle was imminent. I ran 
my eye over the first pages, for they 
were all ancient history. Then I came 
to news of home and family doings, 
Those I looked at more carefully; 
thinking they might tell me something 
I should be expected to be acquainted 
with when I got to Devonshire.’ I 
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caught one sentence: ‘* You will be 
surprised and grieved to hear that your 
pretty cousin Rhoda has married a 
native missionary, said to be very pious 
and devoted, but, as your father says, 
that does not make up for his being 
what we shoul call a black man. I 
am grieved that she should throw 
herself away like that, for you know, 
my dear, I always hoped that you 
would ag 

I was interrupted by the hearty voice 
of my friend Jack Aylward, and the 
rest of my guests entered immediately. 
We were busy talking ‘*shop” in a 
moment, and, thanks to high spirits 
and champagne, the evening was a 
success. Every one had his story to 
tell and his joke to make. We had 
gone through rough scenes in common, 
and had many a queer adventure to 
recall. I never worked so hard in my 
life to keep the ball rolling, and I be- 
lieve nobody found out the effort it 
cost me. 

After a hurried visit to my people I 
went abroad again. The next months 
of my life were busily occupied. 
There were always little wars, or au- 
tumn manoeuvres, or royal or imperial 
pageants to be sketched and described, 
and I found myself running over the 
world with eyes on the alert and pencil 
in hand, having very few pauses for 
rest or reflection. The occupation 
suited me admirably. I was young 
and active, a good horseman, with a 
body patient of fatigue, and a keen in- 
terest in men and things. I may say 
without vanity that I felt my reputa- 
tion was rising every year, and I had 
the greatest pleasure in life —the 
knowledge that I had chosen the right 
calling for my tastes and capacities. 





V. 

So time swept by until the winter of 
1882, when I found myself in Cairo. I 
took up my quarters at the Hétel du 
Nil, which, as everybody knows, is 
situated off the Muski. The street has 


been modernized lately, but then it had 
an awning of matting over it, and pre- 
sented at every turn quaint glimpses of 
Eastern life. 


Its very signboards, in 
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Arabic, Greek, Roman, and Armenian 
characters, were a study, and the cos- 
tumes of the groups that thronged its 
narrow causeway kept me perpetually 
taking out my sketch-book. The hotel, 
which hid itself away at the end of 
a narrow alley slanting out of this 


-thoroughfare, was a favorite haunt of 


authors and artists. It consists of a 
quadrangle with galleries round three 
sides looking down on a garden of 
palms and flowering trees. The poin- 
settia blazed in scarlet splendor in 
winter, and, later, roses, clustering 
convolvulus, and the gorgeous mantle 
of bougainvillea festooned the alcoves 
and twisted over the kiosks. 

Here I landed, with many portman- 
teaus of curios and an armory of 
spears and scimetars, after six months 
of hard work in India. I knew Egyp- 
tian sketches would be in request 
shortly, and so resolved to employ my- 
self for the winter, not without a pre- 
sentiment that events would develop 
themselves which would make it worth 
my while, in the interests of my news- 
paper, to be on the spot. 

I had come to this conclusion when 
listening to the talk of soldiers and 
civilians in Calcutta, and so I was not 
surprised to find a letter awaiting me at 
Suez advising a sojourn in Egypt, as 
there would be plenty to do there before 
long. 

It was the third day after my arrival 
(can I ever forget it ?) ; I had lunched, 
and was chatting with my next-door 
neighbor, a clever German Egyptolo- 
gist, when I noticed a lady in mourning 
lying in a long Indian chair, with a 
servant adjusting her shawls and ar- 
ranging her pillows. I had heard that 
there were some new arrivals on the 
previous evening, and made up my 
mind that this was one of them. My 
professor engrossed my attention with 
some startling theories about the Great 
Pyramid, and I did not look at the two 
women until the Herr had fallen tran- 
quilly asleep after satisfactorily demol- 
ishing the hypotheses of six French 
savants. Then I rose to find myself 
face to face with Rhoda ! 

She was terribly changed, and I 
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looked at her with a blended feeling of 
pity and resentment, for I felt sure she 
had been cruelly used. In a few mo- 
ments I learned the facts. After two 
years of married life her husband had 
died. Later I collected particulars. 
After their marriage the sheikh had 
found himself in delicate health and 
had declared his inability to go to India. 
The fire with which he had glowed 
during the memorable revival week 
had suddenly and unaccountably cooled 
down. The great crusade which he 
had preached — the pioneer work 
amongst new and hostile provinces of 
the benighted followers of Islam — the 
conflict for which he was girding him- 
self, had suddenly lost its attraction, 
and Rhoda had apparently resided with 
my uncle and aunt until a mysterious 
call of duty had summoned the sheikh 
abroad, and, after an anxious interval 
without letters, a telegram announced 
his illness, and another his death at 
Singapore. The shock had been se- 
vere, and, after remaining for some 
time in a state which gave the father 
and mother acute anxiety, it had been 
determined to send the young widow to 
Egypt. She was herself meditating a 
longer voyage and a visit to her hus- 
band’s grave ; but for the present she 
was too ill to undertake a further sea 
journey, and was simply resting and 
trying to recover her strength after the 
shock of the sudden news. I cannot 
say how unspeakably thankful I was 
to be near her. Though the change in 
her appearance wrought by her suffer- 
ings was at first so dreadful to me that 
I scarcely dared to look at her, I soon 
found that she was the same Rhoda 
whose sweetness and charm had opened 
upon me on that happy day in the 
woodlands. I believe—and it is one 
of the most cherished thoughts of my 
life —that I was helpful to her at this 
time. The surroundings were new and 
strange to one who had never been out 
of England, and my experience soft- 
ened little rugged places in her path 
and prevented her from finding herself 
entirely amongst strangers. By mutual 


consent, certain subjects were avoided. 
I did not speak of the sheikh or her 
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married life, and of course she rarely 
referred to it; but I convinced myself 
she had not been happy, and that she 
had been keenly disappointed in her 
husband. I noticed she insisted less 
than of old on the special doctrines of 
her peculiar creed, and it seemed to me 
that those lofty professions which had 
always been repellent to me had become 
distasteful to her by the contrast they 
afforded to her husband’s actual prac- 
tice. She avoided phraseology that had 
once seemed to express realities to her, 
but which she now rated at a lower 
value. 

Thus the only barrier between us 
was vanished or vanishing, and she 
was more precious to me every hour I 
lived inherdearcompany. My sketches 
and descriptions of places interested 
her, and I found she had followed me 
in my wanderings during the time we 
had been separated. I mentioned there 
was a servant with her. Hester Mason 
had been a pupil in her Sunday-school 
class, and had been her maid before 
she was married. She was a quiet but 
shrewd girl, and always showed in the 
way that a tactful servant can that she 
liked me to be with her mistress. On 
more than one occasion she knocked at 
my door and asked me to come in at 
afternoon-tea time and try to persuade 
her mistress to take a drive, as she 
was very depressed and wanted bright- 
ening up, and once she ventured on a 
remark which was evidently to relieve 
her mind and lead me to question 
her. 

‘*Oh, sir, I do wish Miss Rhoda—I 
won’t call her by that heathen’s name 
she never ought to have took—I say I 
do wish she would forget all about him, 
and not mope over his letters, and keep 
gazing and gazing at the telegram, 
every word of which she must know as 
well as the Church Catechism. And I 
do wish master had put off the mar- 
riage until Sir Lake had got them let- 
ters from India he expected to get. It 
was all: bound to be, I suppose; but 
nothing shall ever make me believe 
different than that it was the general’s 
visit as made him pack off.” 

‘* How do you mean ?’’ I said, half 
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ashamed of myself for allowing a ser- 
vant to speak of a subject so sacred, 
and yet so convinced of the girl’s affec- 
tion and faithfulness that I felt we had 
a bond of sympathy that justified me 
in encouraging her to speak. 

“¢ Well, sir, it was this way. Directly 
it was known that Miss Rhoda was to 
marry him, General Lake Hastings, 
who had seen him at the missionary 
meeting when you was down, sir, 
called, and was shut up with master for 
two hours; and I heard from James 
the footman that he told master not to 
be in such a hurry with the match, and 
to wait until he wrote letters and got 
answers from India. But master said 
the black man was ‘a chosen instru- 
ment,’ and ‘a vessel,’ and all them 
things as they talk about in tracts, and 
persisted ; but the general, who is a 
very hot-tempered gentleman, as them 
is sometimes that comes from furrin 
parts, stamped out of the hall in a 
rage, and muttering bad words, and 
saying ‘Shame! Shame!’ quite loud 
to himseif all down the avenue till 
he got to his carriage.”’ 

‘* Yes; but you said he called upon 
Miss Rhoda’s husband " 

‘He did, sir; about a week before 
he went away, but nobody knows what 
he said because that black man fas- 
tened the green baize door (he had 
made master put double doors to the 
rooms because of the cold English cli- 
mate) and locked t’other one directly 
the general said he wanted to speak to 
him. But whatever he heard, it was 
nothing he liked, depend on it, for he 
was that bad the next day that he could 
not preach nor conduct the devotions 
nohow, but began a-preparing for a 
journey directly.” 

This was Hester’s contribution to my 
anxiety. I felt there was something 
wrong, but beyond the vaguest suspi- 
cions I had nothing to go upon. I tried 





to force myself to acknowledge my 
strong prejudice against the sheikh, 
and to attribute much to the inborn 
dislike and disgust which the servant 
class in our country have to foreigners. 
Besides, the evil was done and the sin 





Hester once hinted that the 


sinned. 
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sheikh had been unkind and cruel to 
his wife on more than one occasion, 
and if he had lived would have broken 
the poor lamb’s heart ; but I felt bound 
to check all disclosures of this kind, 
and hinted the same sharply and un- 


mistakably. Meantime I felt that all I 
heard gave Rhoda a stronger claim on 
my regard and affection, and I strove 
to brighten her life by such kindness as 
a brother might have shown, conscious 
all the time that my regard was deeper 
and warmer than I could ever have felt 
for a sister. 


VI. 

But our little romance was about to 
be absorbed in the stormy events of 
politics. For some time I had felt that 
the state of Egypt was volcanic, though 
the little group of artists and savants 
who lounged and smoked in the hotel 
garden talked of their own hobbies in 
serene unconsciousness of the forces 
that were in action outside. In my 
quality of journalist I gathered infor- 
mation from officials, and I knew that 
Arabi — or rather the movement of 
which he was the mouthpiece — would 
have to be reckoned with. The state 
of Cairo was becoming more and more 
critical. Resident Europeans’ were 
sending their families home, and at 
last I received a hint from the consul- 
general that all English ladies had best 
go to Alexandria, as thence they could 
take ship easily in case of trouble ; and 
he added that even Alexandria was 
not so safe as it might be, and recom- 
mended everybody who had wives, 
sisters, or cousins to send them to En- 
gland. I told Rhoda at once, and she 
resolved to do as I advised. I ac- 
companied her to Alexandria, and on 
May 17, in the cold and weird half-light 
of the memorable eclipse, which was 
used with great effect by the rebels as 
a portent to discourage the royalist 
party and presage ruin to their cause, I 
said farewell to her. The steamer was 
crowded with women and children with 
anxious faces. All those who had any 
interest in Egypt felt it a nervous time. 
The wives whose husbands had to re- 
main at their posts: said good-bye to 























them with dread looking out behind 
their courageous smiles. 

‘““T can never thank you enough. 
Take care of yourself. You have been 
very good to me.”’ 

Those three sentences were all she 
said, but to me they were 


Infinite riches in a little room. 


Not solicitude and thankfulness, but — 
richest jewel of all — hope. 

I returned at once to Cairo, for there 
my work lay. It was a strange time. 
Everybody was expecting something ; 
no one knew what. There were ru- 
mors of all kinds, and extraordinary 
revelations of character. Some men 
credited with strength and energy dis- 
played the most abject weakness. 
Others, who were popularly labelled as 
‘** poor creatures,’ surprised you with 
their pluck and resource. My most 
trusted friend, whom I will call R., but 
to whose position I cannot even now 
give aclue, had gauged the position of 
parties accurately, and to him such 
credit as my letters obtained for me is 
due. The way in which I gleaned the 
information which made my fortune as 
a correspondent connected itself, how- 
ever strangely, with the family history 
I am telling. Though many persons 
were suspected of being Arabists, and 
though the leaders of the revolt were 
known, there were doubts about sev- 
eral leading men, and it was particu- 
larly important to learn if the inspirers 
of the movement had touch with the 
Red Revolutionists of the Continent. 
These and many important facts could 
only be ascertained by getting admis- 
sion to one of the secret meetings, and 
I learned (it is not prudent to say by 
what channel) when and where the 
meetings took place. Bakshish liber- 
ally distributed, and still more liberally 
promised on the fulfilment of certain 
conditions, secured me promise of ad- 
mission to this place of rendezvous. 
I determined at all hazards to see the 
matter through and find out exactly 
who were the prompters of the native 
leaders, some of whom, I was per- 
suaded, were mere puppets whose 
wires were held by abler hands. 
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The day came. I had undertaken 
many risky adventures, and gone into 
them with a light heart ; but this time 
I confess to feeling nervous. The sort 
of work was new to me ; and, besides, 
since I had recovered Rhoda, life 
seemed more worth living than it had 
been before. The hour when the con- 
spirators met was ten o’clock at night ; 
the place an old house accessible by an 
intricate zigzag of narrow alleys to the 
left of the Muski. I had been warned 
to arrive a full hour before the meet- 
ing-time, and as the clock of the Fran- 
ciscan church struck nine I lifted the 
heavy iron knocker and struck once, 
counted ten, and knocked again twice 
—two sharp raps. The most compli- 
cated specimen of that clumsiest of 
contrivances, an Arab bolt, was with- 
drawn, and I stood in a large courtyard 
with the pipe of a fountain that did not 
spout in the middle. I entered the 
salumlik, or men’s apartment —a high, 
bare room with a few small inlaid tables 
for holding coffee and cigarettes, and 
two or three shabby divans. My friend, 
the man whom I had “ gratified,” as 
Gil Blas would say, then proceeded to 
point out the peculiarity of the room, 
and to tell me what I was to do. At 
one end was a sort of gallery, orna- 
mented with gilding and intricate trace- 
ried patterns, but with no door from 
behind opening into it, and no steps 
leading up to it. I have seen these 
erections often in Turkish houses, and 
after forming many theories as to their 
purpose, have come to the conclusion 
they were not intended to serve any 
purpose at all. On the present occa- 
sion, however, my friend intimated 
that I was to climb up into this post of 
vantage on a ladder which was to be 
removed, and that then I was to lie 
flat behind the ornamental scroll-work 
carving, which was sufficiently deep to 
conceal me, and from that hiding-place 
see and hear what went on in the room 
below. The prospect was sufficiently 
uncomfortable ; but my task had to be 
carried through. The shaky ladder 
was brought. I mounted and lay down. 
The place was inches deep in dust and 
dirt, and at first I sneezed like the 
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hunchback in the Arab story, but at 
last 1 found a sort of mattress to put 
my head on. Cramped and uneasy, I 
waited for the longest hour I had ever 
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passed. The time seemed to drag as 
though every minute contained six 


hundred seconds, not sixty. At last 
my friend (of course he was called 
Mohammed) brought in a couple of 
parafiin lamps. Then I was conscious 
of the presence of several persons in 
the room below, and heard the ordi- 
nary salutations exchanged. The men 
dropped in slowly, never more than 
two at a time, and at last, I suppose, all 
who were expected arrived. Then fol- 
lowed long speeches, interruptions, 
questions, and replies —in fact, an an- 
imated debate. Most of the speakers 
talked Arabic, which I knew very im- 
perfectly, but two or three employed 
French. The character of the speeches 
differed as much as the language. 
Some were full of public spirit and zeal 
for the expulsion of the foreigner. 
Some seemed little more than a string 
of texts from the Koran. Some, as I 
guessed from the recurrence of well- 
known names, were virulent attacks on 
the holders of several rich posts which 
the orator evidently wanted for himself 
and his friends. The studied ha- 
rangues of the head of the revolt were 
a strange mosaic of verses from the 
holy book and phrases from the French 
revolutionary writers. At last, after 
listening with straining ears to let no 
word that I could understand escape, 
and peeping cautiously to see the faces 
of the group until I was tired out, a 
diversion was made by a knock at the 
door. Then there was an eager discus- 
sion as to whether the new-comer 
should be admitted. Several persons 
spoke French ; hence I was able to un- 
derstand that the new arrival was a 
delegate of some importance who 
brought news from sympathizers in 
India. At last it was decided to admit 
the emissary. The door was opened, 
and he entered. Again there were 
Jong salutations, coffee-drinking, and 
salaams. At last, when I felt my 


powers of attention on the verge of 





exhaustion, I heard the preluding sen- 
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tences of a speech. 


The tones, the 
inflections, the melody of the voice 


were unmistakable. I raised myself 
on my elbow and looked through an 
aperture in the gilded scroll - work. 
There was no mistaking the man. 
There he was in his green turban —the 
Sheikh Assad-el-Deen. He was not 
dead, then. That was the fact that 
possessed me. Then mechanically I 
listened. He spoke in French, and no 
previous speaker had approached him 


in bitterness against Christianity. He 
mocked the most sacred mysteries. He 


sneered at the hypocrisy of religious 
profession. He cynically contrasted 
our rule of life with our practice. 
There was nothing sacred to him. 
And this foul-mouthed fiend had been 
cherished by my people, and had been 
the husband of an English girl whose 
every thought was truth and purity ! 

There was no apology or extenuation 
possible. Had I been inclined to find 
one, every sentence I listened to would 
have made it more and more entirely 
out of the question. He counselled 
simulation, so as to lull us into the 
sleep of a false security, and then an 
unrelenting massacre of every English 
man, woman, and child in Cairo, Alex- 
andria, and the great towns. He said 
his father had been treacherously mur- 
dered after the Indian Mutiny, and 
drew a horrid picture of the righteous 
vengeance, as he called it, which Nana 
Sahib executed on the infidels. It was 
clear that one or two of his listeners 
thought he had gone too far; but his 
eloquence told, and I felt when he 
had done that the national party was 
stronger, and our position more crit- 
ical, than I had imagined. 

At last the meeting broke up. I was 
a prisoner on my shelf until Mohammed 
returned, after seeing the men safely 
off, and brought the ladder. I could 
hardly lift myself up, and when I did 
manage to get on firm ground again I 
was almost dizzy with the shock I had 
received. The wretch was alive, and 
Rhoda, my dear love, who two hours 
ago had made life worth living for me, 
was his wife! There was no hiding 
the fact. I had sense enough after a 




















few minutes to ask some questions 
about the conspirators. Mohammed 
gave me the names of several of them. 
This information was of great value to 
me subsequently. I then asked about 
the man who came late. 

‘**He is a sheikh from Hind. He has 
not been in Egypt long, but he is a 
great man, and very rich, for he has 
married the only daughter of Y 
Pasha, who will be prime minister be- 
fore many months are over.”’ 





VII. 

My bodily weariness gave me sleep 
that night. Next morning I wrote my 
letters and sent off my telegram. I 
had at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that I was the only correspondent who 
had sent home accurate tidings as to 
the conspiracy which was ripening to 
revolt so rapidly. This done, I had a 
few necessary interviews, and then sat 
down to realize what had befallen me, 
and to see what could best be done to 
save Rhoda. 

The position was terrible. The man 
to whom she was married was one from 
whom any masterstroke of villainy 
might be expected. He might have 
had a wife in India, and Rhoda’s mar- 
riage in England may have been in- 
valid. I execrated the folly of my 
uncle, and thought and said in the bit- 
terness of my spirit many things about 
religion and religionists that I was 
ashamed of. Still smarting under the 
sense of powerlessness to redeem a 
cruel wrong, I must be judged leniently 
if all the agencies that directly or in- 
directly had brought that wrong about 
were alike hateful tome. I was fever- 
ish with anxiety to do something — but 
what? I sat for hours in my room 
revolving the problem, then I went out 
and walked aimlessly about the streets. 
I stopped before an Indian curiosity 
shop and looked in. How well I rec- 
ollect the pattern of some filagree work 
that I priced and examined as a pre- 
text for loitering! The native shop- 
keeper was, like the rest of his brethren, 
swarthy of face, lithe of limb, oily of 
tongue ; and he tried to baffle my at- 
tempts to beat down his -price with 
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deprecatory gestures and _ cajoling 
smiles. I was thinking so little about 
my bargain that I believe I put down 
twice as much as I need have done. 
According to the rules of the bazaar 
game, the Indian should have smiled 
and offered me a brass idol or a bangle 
as a bakshish. Instead of that, as he 
folded up my purchase his face grew 
livid ; he sprang over his counter and 
brushed me out of the shop, upsetting 
a pile of screens, bowls, fans, and 
trinketry. I went to the door just in 
time to see the sheikh and one of the 
men I had watched last night enter a 
carriage and drive away, while the In- 
dian, like a hunting leopard in the 
leash, ready to spring, crouched behind 
a pile of merchandise which projected 
over the pavement, and strained his 
eyes after the disappearing pair. 

** Do you know that man ?”’ I asked 
as he entered, quivering with excite- 
ment. 

‘* Man, sahib!”’ and he poured out a 
string of curses in his own language 
that, if: the proverb is true about young 
chickens, must have crowded every 
roosting-place of his future life with 
retributive visitations. I pressed him 
to tell me something more ; but after 
his outburst he was silent and nervous, 
evidently anxious to get rid of me, for 
he handed me my purchase and said 
something about closing his shop. I 
hesitated for a moment, and then re- 
solved to try to enlist the man as an 
ally. I told him I would reward him if 
he would tell me something of the 
sheikh’s movements. 

“Tt is not good, sahib; it is not 
good.” 

I told him I knew the man, and that 
I could bring him to justice and have 
him punished. 

“It is not good, sahib; it is not 
good. It is not you who must punish 
him.”’ 

At this moment a group of tourists 
with veils and sunshades poured into 
the shop. I turned to see if I knew 
them, and in a moment the Indian had 
caught up something in a sheath that 
lay on a counter and disappeared. 
Another man, his partner, began chat- 
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tering to the customers, and far away 
in the distance I saw the flying feet 
and fluttering silk garment of the In- 
dian as he ran, swift as an arrow, in 
pursuit of the enemy. 
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VIII. 

ABouT a week passed. Every day 
brought confirmatory news of the prog- 
ress of the military conspiracy, and the 
feelings of suspicion and irritation in- 
creased. I was warned not to transmit 
any important information to Europe 
through the Egyptian telegraph, but to 
wire from Alexandria, so when certain 
facts came to my knowledge that 
seemed to point to a speedy outburst, I 
resolved to take the morning train. 
Knowing I was watched, I did not give 
any orders to the waiters about be- 
ing called early, but breakfasted and, 
taking my sketching-traps with me, 
strolled out as I usually did. Some in- 
terruption delayed me, however, and I 
reached the station as the bell was ring- 
ing. I ran up the sieps and through 
the refreshment-room, but the wicket 
leading from the waiting-room to the 
platform was shut. 

It was disappointing, especially as 
the train did not start for two minutes 
at least, and had the gate not been 
shut before the proper time I could 
easily have taken my place. The Arab 
ticket-taker having once locked the 
gate and said ‘* Makfool,’?? was inex- 
orable. I stood staring at the carriages 
as they moved out of the station. In 
the last first-class compartment was the 
sheikh; in the first second-class car- 
riage the Indian. 

What could it mean? Were they 
both evading me? Were they in 
league, and was the anger of the silver- 
worker feigned? I think the only 
thing that I was certain about in rerum 
natura was that there was no unreality 
in that wrath, and no evasion of its 
deadly purpose possible. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
go to my hotel, which I did, for I was 
too excited to sketch, and, indeed, it 
was too hot to work, except in the 
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shady bazaars and mosques, which at 
this time were not very safe, ill words, 
hisses, hustlings, and stones being the 
portion of the Christian who went into 
the native quarters of the city. 

I can never be too thankful that that 
day was mail-day and the mail brought 
me a letter from Rhoda. It was, like 
herself, frank and kindly. She put in 
writing, she said, what she was afraid 
she had not expressed in words — her 
deep gratitude —and asked me to let 
her hear from me from time to time, as 
she was anxious. I read the lines very 
often, and now, though years have 
passed away, I read them still. Deter- 
mined not to miss the train this time, I 
went half an hour before the starting- 
hour to the large, dingy railway station. 
There were groups of people about, 
talking to each other, who did not 
seem to have come to take the train. 
I asked the engine-driver if there was 
anything the matter. He said tele- 
graphic communication was stopped by 
an accident, and the natives said there 
was trouble at Tanta. I started on my 
journey. At any other time I should 
have enjoyed it, for the train passes 
through a series of pleasant landscapes. 
But a strange anxiety for the solution 
of my mystery, and a presentiment that 
that solution was at hand, filled my 
mind. We reached Tanta. I saw the 
crowd of mud-built houses, the dome 
of the great mosque —center of Arab 
fanaticism in Egypt —the slender min- 
arets, the two towers of the Christian 
church. I looked out on the dusty 
platform and on the barred and shut- 
tered windows of the station. There 
were a crowd of natives, some in robes 
and turbans, some in stiff black Stam- 
bouli coats. There were fruit-sellers 
with cool green melons, and some 
hideous deformed children fighting 
viciously. Just by the bureau of the 
chef de la gare there was an open space, 
now railed with wooden palings and 
planted as a garden. The last time I 
passed —about a month ago—a crim- 
son oleander was blooming on the very 
spot where I saw what I am going to 
describe. 

A crowd of men gathered in a circle, 




















enthralled by the extraordinary elo- 
quence of Sheikh Assad-el-Decn. I 
could see by his vivid gestures and 
their silent, attentive faces that they 
were under the spell. I could not hear 
what he said, but one or two familiar 
sounds recurred, and I knew he was 
stirring them up to some deed of blood- 
shed. Half mad, I tried to get out of 
the carriage to reach him and strike 
him down. Fortunately, the door was 
locked, for I should have been torn 
piecemeal had I interfered. I believe 
he was urging them to stop the train 
we were in and murder all the .Chris- 
tian passengers by laying them on the 
rails and letting the engine pass over 
them. I saw the faces of his listeners 
flame with fanatical passion, when sud- 
denly, from behind, or out of a tomb 
hard by, flashed a half-naked figure. 
He cut through the crowd and fastened 
on to the speaker. An arm rose with 
gleaming steel in the hand. It fell, 
and the evil genius of my life and 
Rhoda’s was out of them both forever. 

If the wretch u‘tered any cry it was 
drowned in the shriek of the engine 
that bore our train out of danger ; for 
had we stayed in the station longer, the 
mob would have acted on the sheikh’s 
advice. 

I never saw the Indian again, and 
cannot tell whether he escaped. Later, 
I learned that he had received an in- 
jury from Sheikh Assad which no 
Oriental could forgive, and had dogged 
him for years. 

From that day political matters en- 
grossed me. I was all through ‘ the 
events.”? Then I returned to England, 
and, exactly a year after we parted at 
Alexandria in the mysterious shadow 
of the eclipse, Rhoda and I were mar- 
ried. 


From The New Review. 
SILCHESTER AND ITS STORY. 

So deeply rooted in the minds of 
even well-educated persons is the idea 
that the Roman occupation of Britain 
was throughout purely a military one, 
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which came to an end with the with- 
drawal of the legions in the reign of 
Honorius, that the fact of a fortified 
Roman site in this country being other- 
wise than a “camp” or ‘station’? is 
not even considered. The great wall 
of Hadrian in the north and the nu- 
merous camps scattered over the land 
have, in fact, cast such a glamour over 
Romano-British remains that the civil 
side has been hitherto absolutely over- 
looked. It is true that a large number 
of ‘ villas,” or country houses of the 
wealthy, have been from time to time 
investigated ; but so little are they un- 
derstood that no attempt has yet been 
made to classify them according to their 
peculiarities of plan, etc., and only 
quite recently has their marked differ- 
ence from the houses of southern Eu- 
rope been pointed out by Mr. George 
E. Fox. 

Even of the camps we know but lit- 
tle, and though a few have professedly 
been thoroughly excavated the work 
has generally been so imperfectly done 
that we are still ignorant of the com- 
plete disposition of any one Roman 
camp in this country. 

If this be the case with regard to 
military sites it is not surprising that 
the cities and towns should have been 
passed over altogether. Yet their sites 
are not unknown: Eboracum (York), 
Londinum (London), Camulodunum 
(Colchester), Calleva (Silchester), Ve- 
rulamium (near St. Albans), Uriconium 
(Wroxeter), Regnum (Chichester), Co- 
rinium (Cirencester), Rate (Leicester), 
are all well-known places which were 
Roman towns, and not mere camps or 
military stations. They were towns, 
too, with, we may presume, municipal 
government, with such public buildings 
as a forum, a basilica, temples, and 
baths, and containing within their walls 
streets and lanes, shops and houses, 
and even churches. 

Unfortunately the more or less con- 
tinuous occupation of these sites has 
caused most of them to be covered with 
buildings to the utter obliteration of 
the Roman plan, and although a chance 
excavation may bring to light tessel- 
lated floors and architectural fragments 
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or foundations of buildings, it is only 
by piecing together the fragmentary 
and often ill-recorded discoveries of a 
long series of years that even an ap- 
proximate idea may be formed of the 
size and importance of this or that 
building, or of its relative position with 
regard to others in the city. 

It happens, however, that two impor- 
tant sites, and of the largest size, those 
of Uriconium and Calleva, are prac- 
tically free from buildings, and a third, 
Verulamium, is only partially built 
upon. 

Some desultory excavations were 
made at Silchester in the last century, 
when several interesting facts were 
brought to light, and some important 
inscriptions and other remains un- 
earthed. It was not, however, until 
1864 that the late Rev. J. G. Joyce, 
rector of Strathfieldsaye induced the 
then Duke of Wellington, who owned 
the site, to uncover and lay bare by de- 
grees the foundations of the basilica 
and forum, a temple, and several 
houses, and to examine the remains of 
some of the gates. Later investiga- 
tions, made by Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
after Mr. Joyce’s death in 1878, 
brought to light a series of baths and a 
few more houses. Unfortunately, no 
systematic plan was followed in making 
these researches, and although the dis- 
coveries were of the greatest impor- 
tance, revealing, as they did, for the 
first time, the plans of some of the 
principal buildings of a Romano-British 
cily, their isolated positions contributed 
but little to the arrangement and laying 
out of the area within the walls. 

In 1890 a proposal was laid before 
the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. 
George E. Fox and the writer for the 
complete and systematic excavation of 
the site of Calleva, on a basis which 
had already been submitted to and ap- 
proved of by the Duke of Wellington. 
The scheme was received with favor ; 
a Silchester Excavation Fund was 


founded ; and, under the auspices of | 
the Society of Antiquaries, the work | 
was begun shortly afterwards. Before | 
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words may be said as-to the position 
and characteristics of the site. 

Silchester lies about ten miles to the 
south-west of Reading, within three 
miles of Mortimer Station, on high 
ground forming the edge of a tableland 
overlooking the valley towards the 
south. The site of the Roman city 
covers an area of one hundred acres, 
which is enclosed by the remains of a 
massive wall, originally nine feet thick 
and perhaps twenty feet high, and still 
standing to a considerable height (with 
only two or three breaks) throughout 
its entire circuit of about two miles. 
The wall was pierced by four principal 
gates, as well as a postern leading to 
the amphitheatre without, and appears 
to have been defended at intervals of 
about two hundred feet by a series of 
small towers. It encloses an area 
polygonal in form; the site, previous 
to the Roman invasion, having been a 
Celtic oppidum or stronghold, fortified 
by a ditch and palisaded bank, with a 
second and outer defence round the 
west and north parts. The inner de- 
fence only was occupied by the Ro- 
mans, who cut down the front of the 
bank and built the existing wall against 
it. The bank still remains behind the 
wall, though greatly reduced in height ; 
and the ditch is traceable round the 
entire circuit. Save a modern road 
crossing the site and dividing it into 
two parts the whole area is arable and 
pasture land, comprising two large and 
two small fields, the only buildings 
being the ancient parish church and an 
old farmhouse with its appurtenances, 
both just within the site of the east 
gate. 

As a walled site of some important 
Roman settlement Silchester has always 
been known, and so little change has it 
undergone for many centuries that it is 
interesting to read the description of it 
in the reign of Henry VIII. : — 


The Toune self of Silchester withyn the 
Shire of Hampton, ard yn the very Egge of 


it, as dividith the Brooke, is a vi. Miles or 


more from fadinge, and conteynith 3. 
Feeldes, beside the Grounde about the 


describing the methods of working and | Manor Place self and the Chirche : so that 


the results of the excavations a few ' the hole withyn the Waull conteynith a 80. 











Acres. There is one straung thing seen 
ther that in certen Partes of the Ground 
withyn the Waulles when the Corne is 
mervelus faire to the Yee, and ready to shew 
Perfecture it decayith. 

The curious fact, referred to by Le- 
land, that the crops do not flourish in 
certain parts of the site, may be seen 
year by year. The lines of the streets, 
which divide the city into squares like 
a modern American town, have thus 
been recovered and laid down most 
accurately on the Ordnance Survey 
maps; and similar indications of the 
sites of buildings led to the more im- 
portant of Mr. Joyce’s discoveries. 

Before the present excavations no 
systematic aitempt had been made to 
ascertain how the squares, or insule, 
into which the city was divided were 
laid out. 

It was therefore decided that each 
year’s operations should be devoted to 
the complete investigation of one or 
more insul, so that in time the whole 
site will have been thoroughly exam- 
ined. The insule are not uniform in 
size, a central band crossing the site 
from north to south being formed of 
insulz four hundred feet square, while 
the remainder average about two hun- 
dred and thirty feet square. The irreg- 
ular plan of the site has also produced 
sundry triangular and irregular sections 
in places. 

Up to the present ume three of the 
large insule have been thoroughly ex- 
cavated and planned, and a fourth is in 
progress. Four of the lesser insule 
and parts of three others have also 
been done, and another is now under 
examination. In addition, all the gates 
have been excavated and planned, and 
a thorough survey made of portions of 
the wall. 

The insule excavated differ in an 
interesting manner. Generally speak- 
ing the corners are occupied by houses, 
while the centres are open ground, 
probably gardens. But this is not al- 


ways the case; one large insula, for 
example, has no buildings whatever in 
one half, while the rest is fairly built 
over; and in another case foundations 
occur over most of the area. 


As, how- 
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ever, barely one-fourth of the site’ has 
yet been examined it is premature to 
express any opinion as to the cause of 
these variations, or whether apparently 
void places may not have contained 
wooden buildings. 

The heart of the city was occupied 
by one large block of buildings contain- 
ing the basilica and forum, which in 
this case were built side by side, the 
whole covering a square of three hun- 
dred feet. The basilica contained the 
courts: of justice, and was a great hall, 
two hundred and seventy feet long and 
fifty-eight feet wide, divided originally 
intoa nave and aisles by colonnades of 
Corinthian columns twenty-seven feet 
high. At each end of the building, 
which stood north and south, was an 
apsidal tribune, while another and 
larger apse, a curia, or council cham- 
ber, formed the centre of a row of halls 
along the west side. The basilica was 
afterwards rebuilt on the same lines as 
before, but with only one colonnade, 
and rectangular instead of apsidal trib- 
unes. The forum, or market-place, was 
an open area about one hundred and 
thirty-six feet square, surrounded on 
three sides by shops and offices, and 
on the fourth by the basilica. So far 
it is the only forum that has been dis- 
covered in a Romano-British town, and 
the large size of it and the basilicz 
indicate beyond all question the com- 
mercial importance of Calleva. Seeing 
that the main road from London to 
Bath and the west passed through the 
city, and that four other roads met 
there, from such places as Venta Bel- 
garum (Winchester), Sorbiodunum (Old 
Sarum), etc., there can be no doubt 
that a considerable amount of traffic 
went through the city daily. 

Among other public buildings may 
be noted a circular temple, sixty-six 
feet in diameter, uncovered by Mr. 
Joyce, and two other temples, but 
square in form, found in 1891 within a 
walled enclosure which is partly be- 
neath the present churchyard. To 
these must be added the very impor- 
tant discovery in 1892 of a small church 
of the basilican type, near the south- 
west corner of the forum, which is, 


without doubt, the earliest Christian 
sanctuary that has come to light in this 
country. As it, moreover, cannot well 
be later than the middle or second half 
of the fourth century, it is now one of 
the most ancient churches in Europe. 

Of private houses a fairly consider- 
able number has been uncovered. As 
they are the first and only Roman town 
houses that have yet been examined in 
Britain it may be of interest to say a 
few words about them. In plan they 
resemble generally that of the villas or 
country houses, with this important 
difference, that the baths which form 
so marked a feature in the villas are 
entirely wanting in the town houses, 
their place being, of course, supplied 
by the public and private bathing es- 
tablishments in the city. 

The largest houses, like the largest 
villas, were built round three sides of 
an open courtyard, and consisted of a 
series of chambers connected by an 
internal (and sometimes an external) 
corridor. The floors were covered with 
mosaic and the walls with paintings ; 
the windows were glazed, and at least 
one room for winter use was heated by 
a hypocaust. The roofs were covered 
with tiles. or stone slates. 

A second class of houses consisted of 
one series of chambers only, built be- 
tween two corridors; while a third 
class of small houses contained only a 
few chambers, but still connected by a 
corridor into which they all opened. 

Within the buildings the excavations 
as a rule disclose very few objects of 
interest, a fact suggestive of the grad- 
ual decay and spoliation of the city. 
In the ground around them the case is 
different. Here all kinds of things are 
met with: articles in bronze, iron, 
bone, ivory, and glass ; fragments and 
specimens of every kind of pottery, 
from the imported red glazed ware 
known as Samian to the coarsest hand- 
made stuff sold in the city by the Celtic 
inhabitants of the district ; and quan- 
tities of coins of silver and bronze, 
covering the whole of the Romano- 
British period. In addition a fruitful 
source of more or less perfect earthen- 
ware vessels is found in the numerous 
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rubbish pits with which the ground is 
riddled. These were the receptacles 
of all the refuse and household sweep- 
ings, and then as now, many a vessel 
was carelessly flung away, whole or 
almost uninjured, to be unearthed by 
antiquaries after a lapse of fifteen hun- 
dred years! Interesting, however, as 
these remains are, they differ in no im: 
portant feature from what are found on 
any other Romano-British site, and if 
made on their account alone the exca- 
vations would be costly indeed. It is 
not easy to make people understand, 
but the recovery of the plans of a few 
houses tells far more of the social 
standing and poverty or wealth of their 
owners than the fragments of the ves- 
sels wherein their food was cooked, or 
out of which they ate or drank. So, 
too, the plans of the shops, of the 
baths, of the temples, etc., all tell a 
tale that has been told nowhere else in 
England as yet; and as the excava- 
tions proceed and new facts come to 
light the hitherto unknown civil side 
of the Roman occupation may come 
to be even better known than the mili- 
tary. 

The architectural fragments, too, 
which are constantly coming to light, 
although strangely overlooked and neg- 
lected by former explorers, are of quite 
equal importance. From them the ap- 
proximate date, the probable height, 
the appearance, and such like features 
of the buildings to which they belonged 
can be recovered ; and, contrary to the 
prevalent opinion that all Roman 
things are alike, their lines and mould- 
ings differ in a most interesting way 
from the usual Roman types. 

The excavations themselves are car- 
ried out under the personal supervision 
and direction of an executive commit- 
tee, consisting of a number of fellows 
of the Society of Antiquaries, all ex- 
perts in various ways, who give their 
time and services without charge to 
the Fund. Besides making all neces- 
sary plans, drawings, and models, 
these gentlemen are also responsible 
for the collection, washing, and sorting 
of all the numerous remains unearthed, 
nor are such serious undertakings as 
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the removal of mosaic pavements be- 
yond their powers. 

The result of each year’s work is 
fully chronicled and communicated to 
the Society of Antiquaries, who, by 
publishing the reports with suitable 
plans and illustrations in Archcologia, 
thereby place on permanent record for 
present and future students the ac- 
count of these most important explora- 
tions. 

Finally, after exhibition in London, 
all the remains found are sent to Read- 
ing, where, by the kindness and liber- 
ality of the Duke of Wellington, they 
are added year by year to the Silchester 
Loan Collection, which there finds a 
home in the Free Public Library and 
Museum. This collection not only 
contains everything of importance dis- 
covered during the past three years, 
but the principal objects found by Mr. 
Joyce, and until lately deposited at Sil- 
chester and Strathfieldsaye, have now 
been added to it. As a collection of 
objects all of one period and all from 
the same place, it is already of the 
greatest value to all students of 
Romano-British antiquities. 

The important architectural remains 
are placed and arranged in a special 
room, accompanied by specimens of 
various building materials and other 
illustrative features. Copies of all the 
plans, too, are here displayed on the 
walls. In the centre of the room are 
deposited by the executive committee 
the various models made by them, 
amongst which is that of the little 
church discovered last year. 

The maintenance of these works an- 
nually on such a scale as repays the 
trouble expended, is, of course, a costly 
matter, quite beyond the means of the 
Society of Antiquaries or any other 
body. Public attention has, however, 
been drawn to the importance and in- 
terest of the works, and, through the 
liberality of various subscribers, espe- 
cially of Dr. Edwin Freshfield, treas- 
urer of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Silchester Excavation Fund has, up to 
the present, not had to complain of 
lack of money. It will be several years 
yet before so large an area as the one 
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hundred acres within the walls can be 
properly and fully explored, and there 
is, therefore, ample scope for the 
beneficence of any one interested in 
the work and its results. 

As an example of the unexpected 
discoveries that are from time to time 
made on the site of Calleva, this article 
may fitly be ended with the announce- 
ment of one of our most recent 
“finds.”’ In clearing out a_ well, 
which had been sunk through the floor 
of one of the houses not long after its 
destruction, there came to light a cone- 
shaped pillar with characteristic late 
Roman mouldings round the base. It 
is in fact a Roman tombstone ; but the 
singular thing is that the name of the 
deceased is inscribed in two lines of 
Ogam characters. Hitherto no Ogam 
stone has been found in England east 
of Devon, and, indeed, inscriptions in 
this strange character are so rare that 
only a few English examples are 
known. Professor Rhys, afler exam- 
ining the monument, pronounces it to 
be one of the oldest Ogam stones yet 
discovered, iis date, irrespective of the 
mouldings on it, being limited by the 
early character of the Ogams and the 
probable period of the destruction of 
Calleva. W. H. St. Joun HOPE. 


From Temple Bar, 
A NIGHT WITH THE TRAPPISTS. 

In south-western France, a little to 
the east and north of the great wine- 
growing district of the Bordelais, is a 
rather extensive tract of country called 
the Double, which is scarcely known, 
even by name, beyond the region where 
it lies. It is still one of the most for- 
lorn wildernesses in all France ; but 
like the Carmargue, it has been much 
changed of late years by drainage and 
cultivation, and is destined to become 
productive and prosperous. For incal- 
culable centuries it had remained a 
baneful solitude, overgrown with vir- 
gin forest, except in the hollows be- 
tween the low hills, which succeed one 
another like the undulations of the 
sea ; and here, almost hidden in sum- 
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mer by tall reeds and sedges, lay the 
pools and bogs that poisoned the air 
and rendered the climate abominable. 
In the midst of this marshy cretaceous 
desert, stretching between the Isle and 
its tributary, the Dronne, and close 
to a wretched, fever-stricken village 
called Echourgnac, a small community 
of Trappist monks established them- 
selves in 1868. They did not go there 
merely as ascetics fleeing from the 
world, but also as philanthropists, pre- 
pared to sacrifice their lives for the 
good of humanity. Their mission was 
to drain and to cultivate this most un- 
healthy part of the Double, and to im- 
prove the condition of the peasants 
who eked out a miserable existence 
there. The best testimony that their 
labor was not wasted was afforded some 
years ago, when the French govern- 
ment was dispersing the monastic com- 
munities. The inhabitants of the 
Double were so excited at the prospect 
of their benefactors being expelled 
from their midst, that a serious conflict 
between them and the gendarmes was 
regarded as certain, if officials were 
sent to expel the monks. The danger 
was avoided by the decision of the gov- 
ernment to leave the Trappists in peace 
as well as the Carthusians. 

To pay a visit to the Trappists at 
Echourgnac was my chief motive for 
crossing the Double. I had left the 
small town of Ribérac, which is on the 
northern boundary of this region, early 
in the afternoon of a scorching sum- 
mer day, and after quitting the verdant 
valley of the Dronne had walked over 
several miles of desolate country with 
a scarcely varying landscape of scrubby 
woods and marshy heaths. I was now 
resting a while by a reedy pool fringed 
with gorse and heather, and was listen- 
ing to the Oreads answering one an- 
other upon their pan-pipes, when I saw 
coming towards me a figure which 
might have disturbed me very much 
had I been living in those days when 
—-if there is any truth in legendary 
lore — the devil only needed half a pre- 
text for forcing his society upon lonely 
travellers. This man —for man it was 
—had a face so overgrown with coal- 





black hair that very little could be seen 
of it excepting the eyes and nose. 
Beard, whiskers, and moustache were 
inseparably mixed up. What skin was 
visible through the matted jungle of 
hair was little less swarthy than a Hin- 
doo’s. All the upper part of this aston- 
ishing head was hidden by a large hat 
of black straw, shaped like an inverted 
washing-basin. The rest of the figure 
was clad in a frock of dark brown 
serge, with hanging hood. Not ex- 
pecting to see a Trappist where I was, 
I was startied for a moment by the 
apparition, but I quickly guessed that 
this was one of the brothers of the still 
distant monastery who had been sent 
out on some little expedition into the 
district. As he passed he raised his 
hat just enough to show that the close- 
cropped black hair beneath it was turn- 
ing grey. 

The road led me through a little vil- 
lage where there was an old Roman- 
esque church. There were numerous 
archivolts over the broad portal, and 
above these was a_ horizontal dog’s- 
tooth moulding with grotesque heads at 
intervals, but time had effaced most of 
the carving. All about the church the 
long grass and gaudy mulleins stood 
over the bones of men and women 
who, like their parents before them, 
had clung to their old homes in the 
midst of the pestilential marshes, suf- 
fering continually from malaria, watch- 
ing their children grow paler and paler, 
and yet never thinking of surrender. 
What a strange combination of hero- 
ism, obstinacy, and stupidity do we find 
in human nature! But now things 
had changed here. There was an air 
of prosperity in the village, and the 
people said that the fever had almost 
left them. 

While crossing another bit of wild 
and deserted country, I saw the dark 
gleam of poisonous pools nearly hidden 
by sallows and reeds. The vibration 
of my footsteps disturbed the vipers 
that lay near the hot road ; they slid 
down the banks and curved out of sight 
amongst the roots of the heather. 
These reptiles abound in the Double ; 
conditions that are baneful to men are 
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healthful to them. The sighing of the 
pines added to the sadness of the land, 
for these trees now appeared in clumps 
along the wayside, and the storm wind 
had begun to blow. The sun was shin- 
ing obliquely through a dun-colored 
haze when I reached the village of 
Echourgnac in a cultivated valley. 
Here the cattle and the green fields 
were signs of the cheese-making in- 
dustry carried on at the monastery. 
The conventual buildings were now 
visible on the top of the neighboring 
hill, with the church spire higher 
against the sky than all the rest. I 
made my way towards this little for- 
tress of asceticism hidden from the 
world amidst the woods and marshes. 

I had made up my mind to spend 
the night with the Trappists, even if I 
was obliged to accept their charity and 
to allow myself to be classed with those 
tramps who have no literary pretext 
for their vagabond ways. Indeed, I 
had been given to understand by all to 
whom I had spoken on the subject in 
the district, that the reverend fathers 
gave money sometimes to the wayfarer, 
but accepted none in return for food 
and shelter. That part of me in which 
the conventional is concentrated said : 
‘¢ Stop at the inn ;”’ but the other part, 
which has the curiosity and the errantry 
of the man who has never been per- 
fectly civilized, said: ‘*Go on, and 
whatever happens, pass the night with 
the Trappists.”’ 

Having reached the monastery gate, 
the next thing to do was to pull the 
bell. The porter opened first his wicket 
and then the door. The superior could 
not be approached for aquarter of an 
hour, so I was asked to wait in the 
lodge. Thus I had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the porter. 
Although he was very much in religion, 
having been a brother at Echourgnac 
since the foundation, he might be 
termed without disrespect “a jolly old 
soul.’”? He was, as he said, a man who 
had no pretensions whatever to be 
learned. His lack of book knowledge 
made him all the more natural. His 
age appeared to be about sixty-five, but 
he had a body that was still robust aud 
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vigorous under his dirty brown frock, 
although he had been living so many 
years on bread and cheese and vege- 
tables, and short commons withal. The 
post of porter must have helped him 
not a little to bear up against the dis- 
cipline, for it allowed him the use of 
his tongue, and the rule of silence. 
would have been a more severe trial 
to him than to many another. He- 
poured out some beer for me from a 
great stone jar that he kept near at 
hand. I had heard that the Trappists 
of Echourgnac added to their other 
accomplishments the arts of beer-brew- 
ing and wine-making, and was there- 
fore not surprised by the _ porter’s 
kindly offer; but when I noticed the 
yellow color and soup-like consisteney 
of the fluid that he poured out for me, 
I was sorry that I had accepted it. 

“It is a little thick,” said the Trap- 
pist, whose keen eyes had noticed that. 
there was.a lack of warmth in the: 
manner in which I took the glass from 
his hand, ‘‘ but the beer is good. It is 
rather new.” 

‘* It must be very nourishing,” I re- 
plied, after heroically draining the cup 
of tribulation. 

‘* Have some more ?” said this good- 
natured Trappist as he raised the jar 


again. I saved myself from a second 
dose by an energetic merci! and 


changed his thoughts by asking him if. 
he had been a long time at the mon- 
astery. 

‘* I was one of the first lot who came 
here in July, 1868. There were twenty-.. 
two of us in all, péres et fréres; and’ 
two or three weeks afterwards seven-: 
teen were down with fever. You can’ 
have no idea of what it was here five-° 
and-twenty years ago. The country - 
was unfit for human beings. The 
people went shivering about in ‘the 
heat of summer wrapped up as they ° 


would be in the depth of winter. It 
was pitiful to see them.”’ 
He then entered into details re- 


specting the clearing of the land, the 
draining of the pools, etc. Suddenty. 
remembering the flight of time, he dis- 
appeared with my card and left me 
in charge of the lodge. Presently he 
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came back and told me that the rev-|theless found a way of getting into 
erend father was unwell and could not | conversation with him, and he did not 


see anybody, but that I could pass the 
night in the monastery if I wished to 
do so. 


need much persuasion to talk. He was 
rather incoherent, but I gathered from 


The porter led me through a| what he said that he had wandered a 
great farmyard, then through a door | 
into a room, in the centre of which was | 


good deal from monastery to monas- 
tery, now in the world and now almost 


a latge table, and in the corners four | ‘‘in religion,’’ without finding anchor- 


very small and low wooden bedsteads 
with meagre mattresses, a couple of 
sheets, and a colored quilt. 

When we entered, two men were 
seated at the table eating bread and 
cheese and drinking home-brewed beer 
“¢thick and slab,’’ such as I had been 
refreshed with. One was quite young, 
perhaps five-and-twenty, and it was to 
him that the brother who parleyed with 
the outer world at the gate introduced 
me with the recommendation that he 
should do all in his power for me, add- 
ing with an emphasis by which he 
gained my friendship forever: ‘Je 
reponds sur vous.’?’ The young man 
said that as soon as he had finished his 
own meal he would see about my sup- 
per—so he called it—at once. I 
begged him to take his time, as I was 
in. no hurry. The good porter, still 
solicitous, asked where I was going to 
sleep, and the young man, whom I 
afterwards learned was a_postulant, 
jgointed to a bed in one of the corners. 
I was then left with my two new ac- 
quaintances. The postulant had very 
soon’ finished, and having brushed the 
crumbs off his part of the bare board 
with his hand, he disappeared to see 
what he could find for me in the 
kitchen. The man who remained also 
brought his meal to a close, but he 
did not whisk the crumbs away ; he 
brushed them into little heaps, and 
wetting his forefinger, raised them by 
this means to his mouth. He was 
about fifty ; his chin was shaved, but 
he wore whiskers, and a long, rusty 
overcoat nearly down to his heels. He 
was very quiet, and I thought he looked 
like a repentant cabman. There was 
something about the man that excited 
my curiosity, but I felt that, consider- 
ing where I was, it would be very bad 
taste to put eny leading questions to 
him respecting his history. I never- 





age anywhere. ‘‘ The world,” he said, 
‘*is like a rotten plank, and we are like 
smoke that comes and goes. If we do 
not think of eternity, we are ship- 
wrecked.’”’ Feeling perhaps that some- 
thing in the world was a little more 
solid after the bread and cheese and 
beer than it was before, he was work- 
ing himself up to a communicative 
humor, and I was beginning to hope 
that I should soon know what sort of a 
character he really was, when the re- 
turn of the postulant changed his ideas 
as effectually as if a bucket of water 
had been thrown in his face. When 
he ventured to speak again, the younger 
man told him that it was six o’clock, 
and that the whole community was 
now expected to observe the rule of 
silence. ‘* Do not be angry,” he added, 
as he heard the other mutter some- 
thing that escaped me. “I am not 
angry,” replied the owner of the long 
coat, as he glided softly out of the 
room. 

I was now alone with the postulant, 
who made matters pleasanter for me by 
giving a generous interpretation to the 
rule of silence in so far as it applied to 
himself. He told me that as I had 
come after the hour of the second 
meal, the frére cuisinier was not in the 
kitchen, but at salve; consequently 
there was no possibility of getting even 
an omelette made for me. After look- 
ing, however, into all the corners of 
the kitchen, my providential man had 
discovered some cold macaroni, which 
he presented to me in a small tin plate, 
I do not know how it had been cooked, 
but its very dark color made me suspi- 
cious of it. Although I knew it was 
quite wholesome, I thought it safer to 
leave it untouched, and to be satisfied 
with bread and cheese. Now this 
cheese, made by the Trappists of the 
Double upon the Port-Salut recipe, 
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which is a secret of the order, is of 
excellent quality, and deserves its rep- 
utation. The monastery bread, made 
from the wheat grown by the monks, 
was of the substantial and honest kind 
which in England would probably be 
called “farmhouse bread,’’ although 
the great wheel or trencher-shaped 
loaves of the French provinces might 
sause some surprise there. My meal, 
therefore, might have been worse than 
it was, and as it was given to me for 
nothing, it would have been very bad 
manners not to appear pleased. The 
truth is, the novelty of my position — 
that of a tramp taken in and fed on 
charity —amused me so much that I 
found everything perfect. I had an 
idea ‘* at the back of the head,’’ that I 
should find a way of squaring matters 
financially with the holy men, but I did 
not wish to tell it even to myself then. 
I must confess that when a black bottle 
was placed beside the bread and cheese 
on the bare table, I was weak enough to 
hope that it contained some of the ex- 
cellent white wine which I was told the 
Trappists made ; but when the liquor 
came out the color of pea-soup, I recog- 
nized the religious beer which had al- 
ready disappointed me. As I could get 
nothing better, and the water being 
distinctly bad, the most sensihe thing 
to do was to be reconciled to the beer, 
and in this I succeeded very fairly. 
Necessity is not the mother of in- 
vention only. The wine, I afterwards 
learned, is only drunk at the convent 
in winter. A portion of it is sold to 
priests for sacramental use. 

When I had taken the keen edge off 
my hunger, I began to feel a fresh in- 
terest in the postulant. Somehow, he 
did not appear to me to be of the stuff 
out of which monks, especially Trap- 
pists, are made, although I know that 
in all that relates to the interior work- 
ings of a man there are no outward 
signs to be relied upon. There is puz- 
zle enough in our own contradictions to 
discourage us from trying to find con- 
sistency in others ; but we try all the 
same. We have a fine sense of pro- 
portion and harmony when we analyze 
our fellow beings, but none whatever 
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when we turn the faculty introspec- 
tively. The sanctimonious undertone 
in which this young man spoke struck 
me as being false, for there was noth- 
ing in him that I could discover whieh 
linked him to the ascetic ideal of life. 
But then the question arose, why was 
he there ? He was strong and healthy ; 
he had a deep color on his cheeks and a 
humorous twinkle in his eye. He did 
not look as if he had been crossed in 
love, or had received any of the scars 
of passion such as might account for 
his wish to become a Trappist. He 
had seen something of the world. He 
had been to Chili, among other coun- 
tries, and the civil war there had 
ruined his prospects, so he told me. I 
concluded from what he said that on 
his return to France he had sought a 
temporary refuge with the Trappists, 
and that he preferred to remain under 
the shelter that he had found there, 
rather than run the risk of worse~in 
the struggle for life outside. Becom- 
ing more confidential, he told me that 
what was most difficult to be borne by 
those in his position was the rule of 
absolute submission and obedience. 

I had not been at the table long 
when this postulant glided out of the 
room, saying, *‘ [ will see if there is a 
way of getting another bottle of beer,’? 
Presently he returned with a_ bottle 
under his arm, and then I learnt that 
the abbot had given orders that I was 
to pass the night ‘‘dans la chambre de 
monseigneur.’’ The prospect of sleep- 
ing in the bishop’s bed furnished me 
with a conscientious reason for not 
drawing the cork from the second boty 
tle of monastic barley-brew ; but my 
companion, who was more or less in 
religion, did not give me a chance of 
refusing, for he drew it himself and 
filled two glasses. ‘* Nous allons trin- 
quer,” said he. We clinked glasses 
and talked with greater freedom, al- 
though the postulant still spoke under 
his breath —it was-a habit that he had 
fallen into. We were interrupted by a 
scuffing outside and by the opening of 
the door. A couple of monks in brown 
frocks were on the threshold. A smail, 
grey-bearded brother with a bent back 
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held in one hand a pewter plate and in 
the other a small basin of the same 
metal. He was the frére cuisinier, who 
had returned from salve, and he had 
come to offer me some vegetable soup 
and some more macaroni, both of 
which I deciined. Not a word did 
these Trappists say, but they carried 
on with the postulant a conversation in 
dumb show as to what my requirements 
would be on the morrow. They stroked 
‘their ‘noses, rubbed their fingers to- 
gether, and grimaced so expressively 
all on my account that I suffered agony 
because I dared not laugh outright. 
When they had left I took a stroll 
outside, for as yet I felt no inclination 
to go to bed, notwithstanding that a 
bishop had slept upon the same mat- 
tress that was waiting for me. Keep- 
ing within the convent bounds, where 
no woman is allowed to set her foot — 
that troublesome foot whose imprint 
may be found on most of the paths 
that lead to a Trappist monastery — 
wandering beyond the buildings, but 
still within the enclosure, I came to a 
_,bit'‘of waste land covered with heather 
and gorse that overlooked the wooded 
wilderness towards the west, as a head- 
land bluff overlooks the sea. The sun 
had set and the wild spirits of the 
storm had drawn a translucent drapery 
of vapor from the dark thundercloud 
hovering overhead to where the fringe 
of the forest broke the blood-stained 
bar upon the horizon’s verge, and this 
luminous, orange-colored curtain was 
crossed every moment upwards and 
downwards by silvery shafts of light- 
ning. Such an effect of sunset com- 
bined with storm was like a new 
revelation of nature, and the sublimity 
of the spectacle would have held me 
fast to the patecli of wild heath if the 
rain had not begun to fall in splashes. 
The long summer day was over, and 
ihe night came forth in trouble and 
with gushing tears. The roar of the 


thunder grew louder and the flash of 
the lightning brightened every minute. 
I’veturned to the monastery and found 
the postulant quite anxious to have 
done with me and to put me into the 
bishop’s room. 


He was sleepy — every- 
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body gets sleepy in these country places 
at about nine o’clock, irrespective of 
canonical hours — whereas I grow live- 
lier like a night bird as the dusk deep- 
ens. All the monks must have been 
in their cells snoring with the clear 
conscience which is the gift of the day 
that has been well filled up, when I 
reluctantly entered the only room in 
the place that had any pretension to 
comfort, but which to me was like a 
prison. I was making an effort to ac- 
quire the virtue of resignation, when 
the postulant spoilt the mood by speak- 
ing again of beer. Had he picked up 
in his wanderings the notion that an 
Englishman could not live unless he 
was kept well supplied with beer, or 
had he formed an exaggerated idea of 
the seductiveness of the strange but 
innocent liquor that the Trappists 
brewed ? Whatever his thoughts may 
have been, he darted away in spite of 
my endeavor to stop him, and presently 
reappeared with another black bottle. 
I knew that he had not obtained it 
without diplomacy, and that he had 
made my unquenchable thirst the ex- 
cuse ; but by this time 1 had perceived 
that his solicitude was not wholly un- 
selfish. He muttered something about 
‘*charity ”’ as he filled a glass for me, 
notwithstanding my refusal, then van- 
ished with the bottle. He had promised 
to wake me at two o’clock for matins. 
When left alone I made an inspec- 
tion of the bishop’s room. It was spa- 
cious enough for fifty people to dance 
in, and the furniture would not have 
been greatly in the way. The stones 
which made the floor had no carpet, 
not even the descente de lit, which in 
France is considered indispensable 
even when the floor is of wood. In 
the corner was a low wooden bedstead 
with dingy curtains suspended from a 
rafter, and a paillasse of maize leaves 
with a thin wool one above it; coarse 
hempen sheets and a colored coverlet 
completed the bedding. By the side 
against the wall was a broad prie-Dieu, 
with a lithograph just above it of the 
Holy Child bearing the cross. <A plain 





table in the centre without a cloth, a 
| secrétaire with high crucifix attached, 
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another bare table with washiug-basin, 
jug, and folded towel, with a few chairs 
and several religious prints, made up 
the furniture. 

This room was on the ground floor 
and looked out upon a long, covered 
terrace, with the farmyard immediately 
beyond. I opened the sashes —I had 
already prevailed upon the postulant 
not to fasten the shutters — and, hav- 
ing blown out the candle, I lit my pipe. 
I suppose if I had had any sense of 
propriety I should have refrained from 
smoking in the bishop’s room; but 
what was I to do, a prisoner there at 
nine o’clock in the evening and not a bit 
sleepy? If it had been a fine evening 
I do not think I could have resisted the 
temptation to jump out of the window 
and to stroll back to the patch of im- 
prisoned moor. First a cat and then a 
great dog came sneaking along, and I 
tried to get on friendly terms with them 
from the window, but they too seemed 
to have renounced the world with all 
its pomps and vanities to conform to 
the Trappist rule, for each of them 
looked at me with pity and reproach 
out of the corner of the eye and de- 
scribed a wide semicircle, at the risk 
of getting wet, in order not to be 
drawn into conversation. But the 
storm at all events had not been 
silenced; the thunder growled and 
groaned, and every half minute the 
lightning lit up all the stones and pud- 
dles of the great farmyard, beyond 
which my vision was cut off by the 
roofs of the out-buildings. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasantness 
of being shut up, I felt that if the 
management of the weather had been 
left to me I could not have arranged 
things better for my first night in a 
Trappist monastery. Here I was in 
the midst of the desolation of the 
Double under the same roof with men 
who were driven into this shelter by 
the desolation of their souls. Tem- 
pest-tossed by the conflict of the spirit 
and the flesh, wounded perhaps by 
secret griefs and humiliations, strong 
perchance in the eyes of others, while 
never sure of themselves from one 


hour to another, putting out upon the 
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same sea again and again only to be 
thrown back upon the same desert - 
shore, they at length settled down 
here, and they must have done so 
with the calm conviction that they had 
found the medicine to suit their kind 
of sickness in a life of incessant pun- 
ishmeut of self and labor for others. 

It was about eleven when I felt tired 
enough to lie down. I had not been in 
this position long when something bit 
me. I thought I knew the enemy, but 
I dared not whisper its name even to 
myself, for I was overcome by its con- 
descension. From a bishop to me was 
a fall in the social scale that ought to 
have made the most voracious insect 
tremble on the edge of the precipice. 
Maybe it did tremble before it yielded 
to temptation and forgot its dignity. 

The storm continued all night with 
intervals of calm. A little before two 
o’clock the bell was rung for matins, 
The clang of the metal must have been 
heard clear and shrill far over the 
Double, even when the storm seemed 
to be rending the black sails of the 
clouds asunder. The postulant fetched 
me, as he had promised, and he led me 
through a labyrinth of passages to the 
church. Although the building was 
almost in darkness, I could see that it 
was in the pointed style, and that it 
was marked by a cold elegance befitting 
its special purpose. The nave was 
divided near the middle by a Gothic 
screen of wood artistically carved, 
although the ornamental motive had 
been kept in subjection. The half 
that adjoined the sanctuary was some- 
what higher than the other, and here 
the Trappist fathers had their stalls — 
the brothers’ stalls were in the lower 
part. I was led to a place below the 
screen. The office had already com- 
menced ; the monotonous plain-chant 
by deep-toned voices had reached me 
in the corridors. Perhaps it was half 
an hour later when the chanting 
ceased, The lamps were darkened in 
the stalls above the screen—in the 
lower part there was but one very small 
light suspended from the vault — then 
the monks knelt each upon the narrow 
piece of wood affixed to their stalls for 
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this purpose, and for half an hour with 
heads bent down they prayed in silence 
while the thunder groaned outside and 
the lightning flashed through the clere- 
story windows. To the Trappists, who 
day after day, year after year, at the 
same hour had been going through the 
same part of their unchanging disci- 
pline, heedless whether the stars shone 
overhead or the lightning glittered, 
there was nothing in all this to draw 
their minds from the circle of devo- 
tional routine ; I alone felt as if I was 
going down into my grave. The grey 
light that was now making the ribs of 
the vaulting dimly visible was like the 
dawn of eternity breaking through the 
brief night called death, which is not 
perhaps so dark as it seems. At three 
o’clock the chill and awful silence was 
broken by the white-robed prior, who 
rose from his low posture like a dead 
man in his shroud, and began to chant 
in another tone and measure from what 
had gone before, and which had in it 
the sadness of the wind that I heard 
moaning in the pine-tops on the moor 
before the storm broke. The voice 
was strong and clear, but so solemn 
that it was almost unearthly, and it 
seemed in some strange way to mingle 
with the purity of the cold dawn that 
comes when all the passions of the 
world are still, but which makes the 
leaves tremble at the crime and trouble 
of another day. 

When the prior stood up the brothers 
left to begin their manual labor, each 
one in his allotted place. The fathers 
remained in their stalls until after the 
four o’clock mass, and then they too 
fell to work until six o’clock —the hour 
of prime. I soon followed the broth- 
ers, although not so far as the fields, 
the cheese rooms, and farm buildings. 
I returned to my room ; but, as I had 
to pass on the upper side of the screen 
on leaving the church, I looked at the 
two rows of white figures standing in 
their stalls. It may have been the 
effect of the mingled daylight and 
lamplight, or of my own imagination ; 
whatever the reason, I thought during 
those few seconds that I had _ never 
before seen such a collection of strange 
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and startling faces. They were not 
those of weak men, but of sombre 
men who had walked through Hell like 
Danie, and who bore upon their calm 
and corpse-like features the deep-cut 
traces of the flame and horror. 

I took up my old place by the win- 
dow, and watched in the twilight of 
morning an aged brother, with frock 
hitched up above his naked ankles and 
his feet in great sabots, fetch sack after 
sack of what I supposed to be bran, and 
carry it away on his shoulders. He 
passed close to me, and looked at me 
with an expression which I interpreted 
to mean: ‘* You must be a lunatic to 
stare at me instead of going to bed — 
you, who have monseigneur’s soft bed 
and are at liberty to sleep.”? But no 
word passed between us. At length I 
did go to bed again and slept. 

I was awakened by a noise in my 
room, and on opening my eyes I saw a 
long figure in white two or three yards 
from me, and I realized that a Trappist 
father was watching me. Then, when 
he perceived that I was awake, he 
glided from the room without saying a 
word. Had I spoken, he would have 
replied and explained what he wanted ; 
but I had not recovered sufficiently 
from my surprise to remember the rule 
until he was gone. I now called to 
mind that the postulant had told me 
over-night that a certain father would 
show me round the monastery after 
prime. This, then, was he, and I was 
doubtless keeping him waiting, for it 
was seven o’clock. <A few minutes 
later he returned. I was then at my 
ablutions. 

Now, although I have grown pretty 
well accustomed to go through this 
daily duty with the aid of salad-bowls 
and slop-basins while living in the 
French provinces, I think it good for 
the mind to keep up the illusion of a. 
thorough wash even when this is prac- 
tically impossible. When, therefore, 
the Trappist stalked again into my 
room without giving me warning, his 
costume, primitive as it was, was sur- 
passed by the simplicity of mine. I 
told him that I would be with him in 
two or three minutes, and he retired 








with a slow and stately nod. I tried 
very hard to keep my word, for I ex- 
pected every moment to see the door 
open again. When I opened it myself, 
I found the father pacing slowly in the 
passage. Knowing that there is not 
much to be had in a Trappist monas- 
tery without asking, I opened the con- 
versation by making some delicate 
allusions to breakfast. The truth is 
that the bread-and-cheese supper was 
nothing to me now but an unsatisfac- 
tory recollection, and, with the sense 
of vacuum that distressed me, I was 
unwilling to follow the monk upon the 
promised round lest I should die of 
inanition on the way. He asked me 
what I would like to eat, and I said, 
* Anything that is near at hand.’’ 
Had I suggested that a chop or a steak 
would be suitable after so light a din- 
ner, I should not have had it; but I 
should have received a large measure 
of silent reprobation for my bad taste 
in asking for it, and also for having 
reminded a Trappist of such vanities of 
the past. 

The father—he was becoming fa- 
therly indeed — went to a cupboard of 
the salle 4 manger already described, 
and brought out what I had left of the 
bread and cheese set before me the 
previous evening. Having placed this 
on the table, together with a bottle of 
beer—the postulant had led me to 
hope for coffee and milk, but there was 
evidently no escape from malt liquor 
here—he withdrew to a little office 
close by where he was wont to perform 
the daily duty of keeping the cheese 
accounts of the monastery. I felt sure 
that when he had reckoned up a few 
figures he would be coming round to 
tear me away from the bread and 
cheese, so I endeavored to hasten the 
consumption with as much speed as I 
could decently put on. I was right in 
my conjecture. I had not been seated 
five minutes when he came back and 
wandered half round the table. 

“ J’aurai fini dans un petit moment, 
mon pére,’’ said I, as I cut off another 
piece of cheese. By the by, nobody 


should call a Trappist *‘ monsieur,”’ be- 
cause the monk has ceased to have 
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even a name of his own other than his 
religious one, and has become a father 
or brother to everybody. He returned 
to his accounts ; but he had not gone 
very deeply into them when he saw me 
standing at the door of his little den. 
He left his books at once, and we 
walked side by side where he chose to 
lead me. He was a rather tall man, 
with a face that was an enigma. The 
features were so like those of the late 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, that if the 
English freethinker had disappeared 
mysteriously I might have strongly 
suspected him of having turned Trap- 
pist, for if the members of the order 
had written their history one would not 
be surprised to find anybody in it. 

This father volunteered no informa- 
tion whatever ; it had all to be drawn 
out of him. He spoke in a low voice, 
and, as it appeared to me, with some- 
thing of the hesitation of a man who is 
recalling his mother tongue after many 
years of disuse. His face was large 
and heavy ; but there was a keen light 
in his eyes which at times was that of 
gaiety well kept under. He soon let 
me see that even a Trappist may give 
out an occasional flash of humor. I 
was questioning him respecting the 
help that the monastery gave to the 
poor, and he told me that in addition 
to thirty or forty persons living in the 
locality who received regular assistance 
every day, about the same number of 
wanderers stopped at the gate and 
waited for the bread and cheese which 
was never refused them. 

‘Men looking for work ?”’ I asked 
innocently. 

**Yes,”? replied the monk, without 
moving a muscle of his stolid face ; 
‘‘and who pray to God that he will not 
give them any.” 

It was evident that no sentimental 
illusions respecting the begging class 
were entertained by the community. 
The monk confirmed what people in 
the country had already told me of the 
help afforded by the Trappists to peas- 
ant agriculturists in difficulties. The 
sick were moreover supplied with medi- 
cines gratuitously from the small phar- 
macy attached to the monastery. I did 
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not ask the question, but I concluded 
that at least one of the fathers had a 
medical diploma, The medicine that 
was chiefly wanted in the Double when 
the Trappists settled there was quinine ; 
the demand upon it was very heavy 
years ago, but by removing to a great 
extent the cause of the fever-breeding 
miasma, the monks have been able to 
economize the drug. 

Talking about these matters, we 
reached the refectory. A great cold 
room with whitewashed walls and five 
long, narrow tables with benches on 
each side, stretching from end to end, 
was the place where the monks took 
their very frugal meals, The tables 
were laid for the first meal. There 
were no cloths, and it is almost need- 
less to add that there were no napkins, 
although these are considered so essen- 
tial in France that even in the most 
wretched auberge one is usually laid 
before the guest. Trappists, however, 
have little need of them. At each 
place were a wooden spoon and fork, a 
plate, a jug of water, and another jug 
—a smaller one — of beer, and a por- 
ringer for soup, which is the chief of 
the Trappists’ diet. Very thin soup 
it is; the ingredients being water, 
chopped vegetables, bread, and a little 
oil or butter. Until a few years ago no 
oily matter, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, was allowed in the soup, nor was 
it permissible, except in case of sick- 
ness, to have more than one meal a 
day ; but the necessity of relaxing the 
rule a little was realized. Now, during 
the six summer months of the year, 
there are two meals a day, namely, at 
eleven and six; but in winter there is 
still only one that is called a meal, and 
this is at four. There is, however, a 
gotiter —just something to keep the 
stomach from collapsing — at ten in the 
morning. No flesh, nor fish, nor ani- 
mal product, except cheese and butter, 
is eaten by these Trappists unless they 
fall ill, and then they have meat or 
anything else that they may need to 
make them well. There is, however, 


very little sickness amongst them. The 
living of each Trappist probably costs 
no more than sixpence a day to the 
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community. Assuming that the money 
brought into the common fund by 
those who have a private fortune — 
the fathers as a rule are men of some 
independent means — covers the estab- 
lishment expenses and the taxation 
imposed by the State, there must re- 
main a considerable profit on the work 
of each individual, whether he labors 
in the fields or in the dairy and cheese 
rooms, or concerns himself with the 
sales and the accounts, or, like the 
porter at the gate, tests with an instru- 
ment the richness of the milk that is 
brought in by the peasants, lest they 
who have been befriended by the monks 
in sickness and penury should steal 
from them in return. To devote this 
surplus obtained. by a life of sacrifice, 
compared to which the material misery 
of the beggars whom they relieve is 
luxury, to the lessening of human suf- 
fering, to the encouragement of the 
family, offering the hand of charity to 
the worthy and the unworthy, expect- 
ing no honor from all this, and not even 
gratitude, is a life that makes that of 
the theoretical philanthropists and hu- 
manitarian philosophers look rather bar- 
ren. Let every man who lives up to 
an unselfish ideal have full credit for 
it, whether he be a Trappist or a 
Buddhist. 

At one end of the refectory, below 
the line of tables, was a small wooden 
bench for a single person. The monk 
pointed to it with half a smile upon his 
face. ‘* Whatis it?’ I asked. ‘The 
stool of penitence,” he replied. Here a 
monk, who had brought upon himself 
some disciplinary correction, sat by 
order of the abbot in view of everybody, 
and had the extra mortification of 
watching the others eat, while he, the 
penitent, had nothing to put between 
his teeth. I wondered if my cicerone 
had ever been perched there, but I was 
not on such terms of familiarity with 
him that I could ask the question. 

From the refectory we went to the 
dormitory, an oblong room with a pas- 
sage down the middle, and cells on each 
side — about fifty altogether. They 
were very narrow, and were separated 
by lath and plaster partitions, only car- 
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ried to the height of about six feet. 
These partitions, which had been white- 
washed over, looked very fragile and 
dilapidated, and altogether the appear- 
ance of this great dormitory was 
wretched in the extreme. A glance 
into the interior of two or three of the 
cells deepened this impression. In each 
was a small wooden bedstead about a 
foot and a half high, with nothing upon 
it but a very thin paillasse, a black 
blanket (the color of the wool), and a 
little bolster. Upon a nail hung a 
small cat-o’-nine-tails of knotted whip- 
cord. ‘* How often do you administer 
to yourselves the discipline ?’’ I asked. 
‘‘ Every Friday,’ said the monk. To 
other questions that I put to him he 
replied that about ten members of the 
community were priests, and that fa- 
thers and brothers used the dormitory 
in common. There was no distinction 
between the two classes as regards the 
vows that were taken. 

We passed into the cloisters, which 
were very plain, without any attempt 
at architectural ornament, but the gar- 
den that filled the centre of the quad- 
rangle was carefully kept, and the many 
flowers there were evidently watered 
and otherwise tended by hands that 
were gentle to them. Then I asked if 
it was true that the members of the 
community, when they passed one 
another in their ordinary occupations, 
were allowed to break the rule of 
silence only tosay, ‘‘ Remember death.” 
‘‘No,”’ replied the monk, “ it isa legend 
that originated with Chateaubriand.”’ 
We reached the chapter-house, a plain 
room with benches along the walls and 
a case containing a small collection of 
books. Isaw nothing of interest here 
excepting a genealogical tree of the 
order of Reformed Cistercians, called 
Trappists, showing its descent from 
the Abbey of Citeaux, and a portrait of 
Pere Dom Sébastien, abbot-general of 
the Trappists, who was a pontifical 
zouave before he put on the habit of 
the most ascetic of the monastic orders. 

I asked to see the cemetery, and was 
led to an uncultivated spot a little be- 
yond the block of convent buildings. 
A small, grassy enclosure, with a 
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wooden paling round it, was the 
monks’ burying-place. About twelve 
had died in the twenty-five years of 
the monastery’s existence, but most of 
the graves looked recent. This was 
explained to me by the father, who 
actually smiled as he said: ‘* We who 
came here at the commencement are 
getting old now and are following one 
another to the cemetery rather quickly.” 
Wearers of the white frock and wearers 
of the brown frock were lying in per- 
fect equality side by side as they hap- 
pened to die, each having a small cross 
of white wood standing in the grass of 
his grave. I read: “N. Raphaél, 
monachus » natus » professus 
——, obiit ——.”’ The dates I took no 
note of. With the exception of the 
name and the dates, the inscription on 
each cross was the same as on the oth- 
ers. And the name, it need scarcely 
be said, was the one taken in religion. 

** Do you know one another’s family 
names ?”’ I asked of the living monk 
by myside, who appeared to have 
lapsed into meditation, thinking, per- 
haps, how far his place would be from 
the last on the line. 

**As a rule we do not. There are 
only two or three monks here whose 
names I know.” 

Lastly, I was taken to the farm build- 
ings, where there were about fifty 
cows and one hundred pigs. A young 
brother, a novice, was busy, with his 
frock hitched up, cleaning out the 
pigsties. He was piously plying the 
shovel, but his face had not yet ac- 
quired an expression of perfect resigna- 
tion. He was young, however, and 
perhaps he had been brought up in 
better society than that of pigs. 

I was invited with much kindness 
and courtesy to stay until after the 
eleven o’clock meal; but grateful as I 
felt to the Trappists for their bread and 
cheese and home-brewed beer, which 
had enabled me to sustain life for more 
than twelve hours, I was quite content 
with what I had received in that way. 
My curiosity being also satisfied, I 
gladly went forth into the wicked world 
again after exchanging a cordial fare- 
well with the genial porter, who, when 
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he caught sight of me returning to his 
lodge, looked sharply to see if the jar 
of beer was safe, and his mind being 
made easy on the point, he begged me 
to let him pour me out a glass. Then 
he gazed at me with round eyes of sur- 
prise and reproach when I declined 
the offer with more animation than 
discretion should have permitted. 
E. HARRISON BARKER. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
MY NURSERY REVISITED. 

My uursery is a little old-world vil- 
lage nestling in a hollow amid the 
Berkshire wolds. I was five years old 
when last I saw the place ; but so ten- 
derly has time dealt with it, that, save 
I see it as through a telescope reversed, 
the picture I have carried in memory 
for a quarter of a century is faithful to 
the reality of to-day. And truly there 
is little change. The railway has cut 
its path through the hillside and raised 
a huge embankment across the valley, 
but its invasion has not awakened 
H from her pastoral slumber. She 
scorns the rope civilization has thrown 
to her and drifts along in her groove of 
agriculture, secure in the lack of possi- 
bilities which might tempt enterprise 
to disturb her peace. 

In the foreground of my picture of 
H stood the house I knew best — 
the ivy-covered vicarage, my cradle. 
What a noble mansion memory held it! 
Having grown from three feet high to 
six the picture needs corresponding 
alteration ; the house I had in mind 
was twice the size of this ; those lofty, 
spiked railings dwindle down to the 
merest fence, and the spacious front 
garden disappears in a strip of gravel 
walk. Only the shrubs remain true ; 
because they have changed and grown 
up with me; but that luxuriant Vir- 
ginia creeper, which outshines the ivy, 
looks like a wig over a familiar face. 

Within the vicarage, once my eye is 
reconciled to the reduced scale, every 
corner calls up a flood of memories, 
clear-cut, blurred, and dim. This is 
the night-nursery, where Mrs. Eales, 
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our nurse, ruled with a hair-brush as 
with a rod of iron ; a queer feeling akin 
to funk creeps down my back now as I 
look round the room. I feel the rap of 
Mrs. Eales’s bony knuckles on my 
head, and shudder at the sight of a 
brush such as that, with whose flat 
side A glance at the washstand 
so vividly recalls the agony of morning 
ablutions as administered by her hands, 
that my eyes smart again ; with a bit 
of yellow soap and a rough towel that 
nurse could inflict unspeakable _tor- 
tures; she gave me a distaste for 
washing I retained for years. The 
day-nursery is a bedroom now, and 
every stick of the old furniture is gone, 
but I spent far too many days here to 
have forgotten it. There, in that cor- 
ner, my little brother laid the seeds of 
a life-long feud by smashing my sailor 
doll. I have forgiven him now, but I 
can never forget the tragedy ; the stolid 
indifference wherewith the one-year- 
old destroyer regarded the mangled 
corse we drew from the grate with the 
nursery dust-pan ; the tears my sympa- 
thetic sister mingled with mine when 
the case was pronounced hopeless ; 
and, above all, the redeeming joy of 
the funeral we gave the sawdustless 
remains next day. The whole affair 
comes back vividly, as though it were 
only yesterday I was playing here on 
the floor, and I catch myself peering 
towards the open cupboard to see if 
my big Noah’s Ark is still in its place 
on the bottom shelf. ; 

A stone’s throw — quite a long walk 
it used to be —from the vicarage gate 
stands the old grey church among the 
decrepit, lichened tombstones ; nothing 
of its outward face has _ changed. 
There, on the stunted square tower, 
still twirls in legless, much-tailed bril- 
liancy, the gilded cock I used to covet 
for a plaything, and the swallows’ nests 
occupy their identical old nooks. But 
within, restoration — much needed, 
they tell me — has laid its transforming 
finger on all old acquaintances. Gone 
is the black oak, three-decker pulpit, 
with its queer sounding-board ; van- 
ished are the rows of wooden hat-pegs 
which ran along the walls ; nor does a 




















trace remain of the old-fashioned, high- 
backed pews. I wish they had left the 
big, square pew which belonged to the 
vicarage ; I remember its faded blue 
cushions so well. It was my especial 
privilege to stand on the seat during 
the hymns if I had been “ good ”’ dur- 
ing the whole of the previous week ; 
but, inasmuch as the occasions on 
which I enjoyed this valued preroga- 
tive stand out like landmarks, I am 
forced to conclude that my moral be- 
havior in those days left much to be 
desired. 

Visitors to H—— are very rare, I 
imagine. When I interviewed the 
baker’s wife, to whom I was recom- 
mended to apply for lodgings, that ex- 
cellent woman regarded my intention 
to stay a month or so in the village with 
doubting concern. Anxious to dis- 
abuse her mind of the idea that I was a 
fugitive from justice, I explained that 
my early childhood had been passed in 
H——, and that a sentimental yearn- 
ing to see the place again had brought 
me hither. Mrs. Marsh is a compara- 
tively recent settler in the village, so 
further explanations were entailed. 
My appearance assumed the magnitude 
of an Event; and before the baker’s 
apprentice had brought my portman- 
teau from the station, whither he had 
been sent with his wheelbarrow, the 
entire populace had been thrilled with 
the news. There are many old ser- 
vants and retainers of the vicar of 
twenty-five years ago still resident in 
the village, and from the hour of my 
arrival I breathed an atmosphere of 
reminiscence almost embarrassing in 
its personality. There is Louisa, our 
sometime nursemaid, for instance. She 
is respectfully anxious to learn whether 
I remember once telling her I was too 
fat to lace my own boots? Whether I 
recall the days when I used to kiss 
her? (O Louisa, Louisa! Thou art 
but forty to-day and comely!) Whether 
the sight of porridge still moves me to 
tears? And doI retain my infant pas- 
sion for raw bacon? Louisa loves to 
linger over these interesting details, 
and our daily meetings at the post- 
office, where at noon many do congre- 
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gate to inspect the mail-bag, afford her 
opportunities of putting me to the 
blush, upon which she pounces with 
an eagerness that has something al- 
most uncanny about it. Ido not believe 
there is now in H a soul who does 
not know I once kicked the shins of 
John Wells, the groom-gardener, be- 
cause he, in the execution of his duty, 
had slain a pig to which I was deeply 
attached; and the village children 
point at me as he who appeared in the 
public road wearing the Sunday bonnet 
of the then vicarage cook, and who 
was chastised for putting the cat into 
the dough. Lapse of time seems to 
have invested such early imbecilities 
with a halo of touching romance, but I 
am made to feel that I am in H—— a 
marked man. I suppose three active 
children left in charge of an indulgent 
guardian for three years could scarcely 
have failed to make their presence felt 
and remembered in a village like this ; 
we seem to have left an indelible im- 
pression, at all events, and perhaps it 
is natural that old acquaintances should 
take up the thread where it was broken 
off. Sally, the washerwoman, does 
not realize how many years have passed 
since she saw me last. Sally is eighty- 
two, an age when the years are as 
drops in Time’s ocean, and she talks 
of the days twenty-five years ago as 
though it were but a week or two since 
I pleaded fora taste of her blackberry 
jam. A charming old woman is Sally ; 
hale, intelligent, and wonderfully well- 
informed, as delightful an example of 
the English cottager as one might find 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

But the H of memory is fast 
fading into oblivion in the light of re- 
newed acquaintance ; and the village I 
have for so long pictured is become a 
prosaic reality, whose chiefest interest 
centres in the cottage where I have 
taken up my quarters. Mr. Marsh, the 
baker, is an elderly man of severe 
demeanor, who defies all overtures by 
the impregnability of his reserve ; un- 
communicative he is and stern. Proud 
too ; on the day I came to dwell under 














his roof I went into the shop for a box 
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of matches, and offered a halfpenny in 
payment. Mr. Marsh eyed the coin 
gloomily, sniffed faintly, and said, “* Put 
that in your pocket!” with the air 
of a Rothschild suffering from acute 
neuralgia. I, crushed and humiliated, 
crept away, matches and halfpenny 
in hand. He makes excellent bread, 
though, does this majestic baker ; and 
if he deigns to feed his own pigs and 
poultry by day, he redeems his self- 
respect by burning the midright oil 
over the works of Sir Walter Scott. I 
fear I shall never know Mr. Marsh. I 
should like to; I feel sure he is a man 
with a history. Mrs. Marsh is a quiet, 
soft-spoken little woman, who has, I 
think, seen better days ; she endeared 
herself to me on our first meeting by 
the keen anxiety she displayed to 
charge moderately, and has since won 
my heart by the perfection of her 
pastry and motherly regard for my 
comfort. 
in becoming style is almost painful ; 
if a wasp dare trespass in the honey 
or a fly presume to commit suicide in 
the cream, Mrs. Marsh pours forth an 
oration of apology no reassurances can 
check. One memorable morning she 
boiled and brought to table an egg of 
undesirable quality; we had quite a 
scene ; could the responsible hen have 
been traced, its life had not been 
worth a moment’s purchase. 

Whilst I was alone, Mrs. Marsh 
tended me herself; but when my two 
sisters joined me, she found it neces- 
sary to engage assistance. Her choice 
fell upon a village maiden, who answers 
to the name of Pollyemily, and whose 
performances constitute irrefutable evi- 
dence of the truth of her statement. 
that she has never been ‘out at ser- 
vice”? before. As a waitress she may 
be lacking in skill, but we would not 
part with her for three of the most 
accomplished table-maids in England ; 
for Pollyemily’s ministrations lend a 
zest to life. There is about our hand- 
maiden a cheerful buoyancy, which 
makes it a positive pleasure to see her 
drop a dish; she possesses a fertility 
of resource, unhampered by conven- 
tionality, which keeps us in a chronic 
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| state of interested speculation. We 
can never guess into what difficulty she 
may flounder next, nor hazard a sur- 
mise as.to the method she will adopt 
to get out of it. She is brimming over 
with a vigorous originality, which in- 
vests her every movement with piquant 
charm. The advent of Pollyemily with 
afternoon tea is quite one of the events 
of the day. The cough she substi- 
tutes for the orthodox knock at the 
door gives warning, and we clear out of 
the way to leave space for her manceu- 
vres. First, the door handle rattles 
violently, as though some one in falling 
had clutched at it; and the clatter of 
crockery is followed by acrash. Then 
silence for a moment. Another grab 
at the handle, more rattling of cups, 
and the door creaks dangerously in an- 
swer to the muffled lurch of a heavy 
body against it. Again momentary 
silence, broken by breathless panting ; 
a third spasmodic snatch half releases 
the lock, and a heavier pitching against 
the panels bursts the door open. A 
large, flat boot-heel, surmounted by 
grey worsted stocking, leads the way, 
as with one long, backward stride Pol- 
lyemily falls into the room; she 
‘brings up”’ against the piano, swings 
round, and surveys us over the débris 
on the tray with a triumphant “ Here- 
we-are-again !”’ smile. She puts her 
burden down— somewhere; on the 
floor for choice — and bustles cheerfully 
away to collect the spoons and toast in 
the passage. . 

We dare not attempt to assist her by 
}opening the door in answer to that 
‘cough. Idid so once. Pollyemily was 
|in the very act of hurling herself 
| against it, and the result was most dis- 
astrous. Safety dictates that we should 
offer her no aid, save in the shape of 
advice, and that only at carefully se- 
lected moments. Her education is 
making great strides already, though ; 
she never now attempts to remove the 
breakfast things en masse in the table- 
cloth, and if she does place the potatoes 
on the floor during dinner, it’s the rarest 
possible thing for her to put her foot in 
the dish by mistake. She has learned, 
}too, that her mouth is not the proper 




















place to put a spoon when her hands 
are full; no, she stows it under her 
arm or in her pocket. 

Opportunities of teaching her the 
mysteries of social usage occur hourly, 
but we do not always feel able to turn 
them to account. One afternoon a 
lady called upon my sisters, and, hear- 
ing they were out, tendered cards to 
Pollyemily. 

*¢ Thank’ee, mum,”’ I overheard that 
young woman say, in accents of grati- 
fied pride. ‘*Thank’ee, mum, very 
much.”’ 

We have not had the heart to ask for 
those pasteboards, and I doubt not 
Pollyemily counts them still among her 
most cherished possessions. 

We value our handmaiden as afford- 
ing the only excitement which leavens 
the otherwise unruffled calm of our ex- 
istence here. The week from end to 
end is one long Sunday, and a more 
secluded spot wherein to dream away 
the summer would be hard to find. 
There are few people, other than cot- 
tagers, in and about the village, and the 
absence of most adjuncts of civilized 
life proves how little man really wants 
of all he is wont to consider indis- 
pensable. There is no butcher’s shop 
within many miles, and the daily paper 
comes from Newbury ; we have neither 
library nor barber in H——, and I 
never heard a resident complain of the 
lack of one or the other. Mr. Marsh’s 
establishment fulfils all purposes ; it is 
a kind of co-operative stores in minia- 
ture, and so convenient do we find it 
that I trembie for the time when I shall 
no longer live under the same roof 
with a general shop. If you break 
your bootlace and want another; if 
Pollyemily drop the sardine-tin upside 
down at lunch; if hunger suggest a 
biscuit, or darkness demand candles, 
all you need do is, take three steps 
down the passage, dodge under the fes- 
toons of clothes-line and hob-nailed 
boots, and there you are in the midst 
of plenty. If Mr. Marsh chance to be 
presiding at the counter, you take what 
you want and meekly request him to 
name and accept the cost. If, as is 
usually the case, the cat is in sole 
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charge, you help yourself, and put what 
you think ought to be the price in the 
till ; the only drawback attendant upon 
this being a certain liability to over- 
charge yourself, unless you are ac- 
quainted with ‘‘ market prices ”’ current 
in H : 

The shop with which the post-office is 
amalgamated ranks next to Mr. Marsh’s 
emporium in point of importance ; it 
owes nothing to its legitimate stock in 
trade (which consists, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, of half a barrel 
of potatoes and a box of writing-paper), 
but bases its claim to our respect on its 
headquartership of her Majesty’s mails. 
There is a one-leggedness about our 
post-office which is very typical of 
H ; for instance, you can purchase 
*¢ postal orders ”’ there, when they hap- 
pen to be in stock, but for some occult 
reason the authorities deny us the priv- 
ilege of obtaining payment for such. 
In other respects, business is con- 
ducted with an artless simplicity which 








trenches on the irregular, but is calcu-: 
lated to meet the public convenience. : 


The methods adopted might create 
chaos elsewhere, but, in a place where 
the incoming mail averages five letters 
and a newspaper, occasional deviations 
from strict official routine are unat- 
tended by any evil results. William, 
our postmaster, is a hearty, laughter- 
loving young fellow of  three-and- 
eighty ; he has still one tooth left, and 
makes light of a ten-mile walk. Wil- 
liam is a bit of a character; Nature 
made him a bibliomaniac, but Fate or- 
dained he should pursue the calling of 
a clockmaker, whence the singular 
medley which lends dusty interest to 
his shop. By regular attendance at all 
the auction sales which take place 
within reach, he has possessed himself 
of a large and varied assortment of odd 
volumes, into whose contents he never 
pries before purchase or after, and for 
which he will entertain any reasonable 
offer. The local demand for literature, 
however, is out of all proportion to the 
diligence wherewith William continues 
to increase his library, and the counter 
of the post-office is well-nigh inacces- 
sible by reason of the piles of musty: 
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tomes heaped casually on the floor. 
The vast majority of the books date 
from the last century, and the forgot- 
ten works of forgotten divines rub 
covers with long-expired magazines 
and nameless novels, whose stout bind- 
ings have long outlived their fame. I 
bought a complete copy of Milton’s 
works for fourpence, and was pressed 
to accept nine volumes of an old ency- 
clopeedia at the modest figure of one 
and six. ‘“‘ There’s a deal of reading in 
’em,’’ said William wistfully, ‘‘and I 
wa-ants to get ’em off the chair.”?> But 
the encyclopeedia still occupied the only 
chair in the shop when I went to bid 
the proprietor adieu. H is deplor- 
ably blind to its opportunities for cul- 
ture and self-improvement. 

Limagine that an affectionate recol- 
lection of his old craft, degenerated 
into a species of diseased sentiment, is 
the feeling which prompts William to 
offer his premises as an asylum for 
decrepit and incurable clocks. Lying 
among the books, upstanding like mel- 
ancholy lighthouses, and buried, as 
dead timekeepers should be, are num- 
bers of battered old clocks, varying in 
size and style from the ‘‘ grandfather,” 
six feet high, to the ‘‘cuckoo.” Wil- 
liam professes careless ignorance as to 
how he ‘‘coom by them,” and is impa- 
tient of question on the topic; but 
while he regards with callous indiffer- 
ence the accidents which occasionally 
reduce a clock to more total wreck, he 
puts aside all propositions to buy with 
an oracular shake of the head and pen- 
sive smile. 

Our life at H——- were most graph- 
ically described by blank pages, so un- 
eventful is its course. My diary bears 
eloquent testimony to the suitability of 
the place for any one for whom “ per- 
fect quiet and freedom from excite- 
ment’’ have been prescribed. The 
following entries owe their being to 
an unusually idle morning and a crude 
taste for experiment on porcine appe- 
tite : — 

September 4.—Struck by abnormal 
appetite of junior pig. Tested capacity 
with apples. Pig ate twenty-nine ; 
retired beaten half-way through No. 30. 
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September 5. — Pig seems unwell. 

September 6. — Continued indifferent 
health of pig attracts Mr. M.’s atten- 
tion ; feel rather uneasy ; apples (?). 

September 7.— Pig seriously indis- 
posed. Medical Board, William, Mr. 
M., and self, assemble at stye. Unani- 
mously resolved that “‘go of ile” be 
administered. (Query: What, and 
how much, is ‘*‘ go of ile ’’ ?). 

September 8. — Pig better. 

September 9— Wet day. Mrs. Marsh 
reports pig doing well. 

Never, I venture to assert, in the his- 
tory of pork, has a sick pig been the 
recipient of such sincere attention as 
we lavished upon this one of the 
baker’s. His ultimate recovery de- 
prived us of a really valuable subject 
of conversation. It may gratify be- 
lievers in the higher intelligence of the 
pig to learn that, from the day of this 
invalid’s restoration to health, he dis- 
dained the rosiest apple we could set 
before him; he pushed it irritably 
aside, and watched his companion eat 
it with thoughtful grunts, in which 
imagination detected a note of cynical 
warning. 

What an amusing bird the domestic 
fowl is, by the way. Her usual de- 
meanor suggests a profundity of self- 
satisfied wisdom undiscoverable in any 
other member of the feathered race ; 
and this same air of preternatural sa- 
gacity veils a wealth of foolishness 
which might provoke the scornful smile 
of a gosling. Her gullibility in the 
matter of ‘ nest-eggs’’ throws a lurid 
light upon her true character. How in 
the world a hen of any experience can 
be deceived into self-gratulation and 
advertisement by so paltry a fraud is a 
perpetual puzzle tome. Over and over 
again I have caught Mrs. Marsh’s best 
Brahma clucking the praises of a lump 
of chalk so chipped and stained that 
you would never suspect it capable of 
imposing on the youngest chicken ; yet 
this fowl, which, I understand, has for 
three summers laid five eggs a week, 
gloats over the sorry imposture time 
after time in the triumphant conviction 
she has just laid it herself. She really 
ought to know better at her age; but 











what can you expect from a bird so 
puffed up with fatuous conceit ? Watch 
her for a while as she strolls about the 
neighborhood of the back door. Her 
deportment is dignified to solemnity ; 
her carriage studied as that of a danc- 
ing-master ; now and then she pauses 
in her stately walk, and with one foot 
uplifted and her head on one side 
gazes into vacancy with a wrapt in- 
tentness that hints consideration of 
some abstruse problem in philosophy 
or science —as a matter of fact she is 
looking out for kitchen scraps. You 
say, ‘*Shoo!’’? Her head goes over to 
the other side and her foot comes to 
ground. ‘ Cluck-cluck! Did you call 
me? Cul-luck! 1 know that is Indian 
corn in your hand, but I don’t think 
I care about it. Cluck-cluck! You 
can’t take me in, you know. Cluck- 
cluck! Cul-la-a-rek! ! !” Dignity 
melts away, and she is bowling for- 
ward with outspread wings to devour 
the handful of nothing you throw, 
before any other fowl comes to share 
it. A searching scrutiny of the cobble- 
stones and a peck or two, and she 
is gazing heavenward again. ‘ Cul- 
luck ?”’ interrogatively. ‘‘ Cul-luck ? 
Very singular; no corn here ; it must 
have fallen up instead of down, but 
I don’t see it in the sky anywhere. 
Very odd indeed. Cul-luck!” And 
she wanders away to the ash-pit to 
think it over; here she scratches with 
spasmodic energy among the rubbish, 
but with a preoccupied air meant to 
convey that she indulges in scarifica- 
tion merely as an aid to thought. 

It is an ungrateful task to tear up by 
the roots the most carefully implanted 
teachings of one’s childhood ; but how 
in the name of consistency came the 
turtle-dove to be selected as a synonym 
for gentleness and amiability? Here 
in H , five-and-twenty years ago, 
we were taught to regard this bird as 
the model upon whose behaviour we 
ought to mould our own ; its affection- 
ate and forgiving disposition was 





painted in colors to which words can 
do no justice, and we looked upon the 
turtle-dove with a reverential awe un- 
tinged by suspicion. 

LIVING 


It has been re- 
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served for me until now to learn how 
utterly undeserved was the character 
wherewith nursery legend invested the 
turtle-dove, for here I enjoy opportu- 
nities of studying him—and her— 
which have been hitherto denied me. 
You have only to scatter a few morsels 
of biscuit before them to bring out 
their true colors. With one consent 
they dash at the biggest bit and quarrel 
for it with a whole-hearted viciousness 
that would shock a fox-terrier; the 
strongest or luckiest secures the prize 
and bolts it whole, with a promptness 
which betrays his opinion of his com- 
panions. How well-founded that opin- 
ion is you quickly discover ; to snatch 
the food from his neighbor’s beak, and 
swallow it himself before a third party 
can misappropriate it, is the first article 
of turtle-dove creed. Grasping selfish- 
ness and bitter jealousy are his most 
prominent characteristics, and he is 
never at peace unless he is quarrelling. 
He is, I admit, a devoted mate, but not 
more so than any other bird; the 
flouted cock-sparrow is quite as assidu- 
ous in his attentions to his wife, but 
receives no credit, simply because he is 
not perpetually calling public notice to 
his goings on. There lies the whole 
secret in fact ; on the slender strength 
of a soft voice. we have dubbed the 
turtle-dove a paragon, oblivious of the 
detail that his seductive ‘ coo ”’ is often- 
est raised in ornithological Billingsgate. 

Mrs. Marsh, whose inveniive facul- 
ties are ever busy devising means for 
us to kill time, diffidently placed at our 
disposal on ‘‘ off-days”’ the pony and 
cart attached to the bakery. She was 
diffident, being fearful lest the sugges- 
tion that we should drive a convey- 
ance so conspicuously the property of 
** Marsh, Baker, H ——,’’ should hurt 
our feelings. But we dispelled all such 
ideas by the promptness of our accept- 
ance, and at once planned a series of 
drives to the * places of interest’ in 
the neighborhood. We only went out 
three times, however; the cart was 
limp about the springs, and the pony 
was of a markedly deliberate tempera- 
ment ; but these were trifles by which 





we would never have been deterred. 
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What brought our excursions to a close 
was the dogmatic conscientiousness of 
our steed; to pass, without halting, a 
gate at which he was accustomed to 
stop, was a breach of duty nothing 
would induce him to commit ; and, as 
Mr. Marsh’s customers in and about 
H are numerous, this unfaltering 
fidelity was trying. At first, indeed, 
we made light of it ; enjoyed the aston- 
ishment of cottagers who came out to 
receive the loaves we had not brought, 
and lavished praises on the retentive 
memory of the pony. We humored 
him and treated his eccentricity with 
almost respectful indulgence. But 
when, one very wet evening, we being 
hungry and late for dinner, the brute 
insisted on one or other of us getting 
down and pretending to deliver bread 
at six different cottages in one half- 
mile of muddiest lane before he would 
consent to proceed, we voted such nar- 
row-minded intelligence a bore, and 
renounced carriage exercise thencefor- 
ward. 

I had always been under the impres- 
sion that a village wedding partook of 
the nature of a rustic festival ; that it 
was a pretty, pastoral scene, in which 
hearty rejoicing and floral display shed 
an appropriate halo over the union of 
the two fond hearts. Hence, when 
William one morning suggested that I 
should wait at the post-office and see 
the wedding about to be celebrated in 
the church just opposite, I congratu- 
lated myself on the opportunity and 
thanked the old man warmly for his 
notice. ‘* They’re to be married,” said 
William, ‘‘at eleven o’clock ; th’ pas- 
son’s awaitin’ now.” 

The hands on the black dial in the 
church tower already pointed to ten 
minutes past the hour, but, though a 
number of young people were lingering 
round the gate, there was no sign of 
the principals. ‘‘They be awaitin’,”’ 
said William reassuringly. ‘‘ That’s 
hur and hur fa-arther in the ca-ahner. 
They be awaitin’ for the groom.”’ 

His finger directed my eye to a cor- 
ner of the churchyard where, upon a 
flat tombstone, sat a young woman and 
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bearing gave any clue to the nature of 
the ceremony before them. Papa, with 
his hands in the pockets of his cordu- 
roys, meditatively chewed a straw, and 
the bride-elect swung her crossed feet 
to and fro carelessly, now and again 
exchanging a word with the group at 
the distant gate. Ten minutes passed 
and the clerk came to the chureh door 
to inquire if the party were not ready. 

‘©? F baint a-coom yet,’’ replied Papa. 
‘*¢ Be I to go and fetch ’e along? ” 

The clerk approved ; the proud par- 
ent shuffled off the tombstone and, ad- 
yancing to the churchyard gate, looked 
up and down the road. The missing 
link was not in sight, so, with an im- 
patient grunt, Papa turned in the direc- 
tion of the White Hart. Presently he 
returned, followed by a young laborer, 
whose delay was doubtless due to the 
difficulty he had found in persuading 
two double dahlias to stick in each 
buttonhole. His appearance was gay, 
if not brilliant, but he kept any feel- 
ings of enthusiasm he may have en- 
tertained under admirable control. 
Arrived at the church door, Papa 
paused, shouted ‘‘ Hi!” to his daugh- 
ter, and ushered the pair into the porch 
with his hat, much as though folding 
wayward sheep. The ceremony was 
soon over, and the last I saw of the 
wedding party was its procession in 
Indian file into the White Hart. There 
was a crude simplicity about the whole 
affair which was more original than 
attractive, and I am loth to believe it a 
representative example of a rural wed- 
ding. 

But, after all, when we lift a corner 
of the curtain which hides the home- 
life of the agricultural laborer, so pro- 
saic an entry upon the married state 
appears only in harmony with the fu- 
ture. Are the clash of wedding bells 
and feasting of neighbors the fittest 
beginning for the new life of harder 
toil upon which he enters almost at the 
church door? No gentle gliding down 
the golden strand of ‘ honeymoon’’ 
launches the hind upon the treacherous 
sea of matrimony. He goes to the altar 
to-day, and to-morrow’s sun rises upon 





an elderly man ; neither their dress nor 





him trudging back to the fields to earn 











for two the bread it had been hard 
enough to find hitherto for one. Work 
in which he can take no interest, alter- 
nating with idleness he does not enjoy, 
make up the sum of his colorless exist- 
ence; but he asks no sympathy ; his 
world is bounded by the horizon, and 
he is blind to all beyond the confines of 
his own parish. <A rare visit to the 
market-town and the half-yearly ap- 
pearance of the travelling cheap-jack, 
with his van-load of varied wares, form 
his landmarks of time. Given enough 
to eat and drink, and a corner in the 
White Hart on his missus’s washing- 
day, he is content. Knowing little he 
wants little; and surely Wisdom on 
ten shillings a week were Folly indeed. 

In vain have I sought the agricul- 
tural laborer known to politicians — 
that keen-eyed, intelligent man, whose 
rude eloquence contrasts so strangely 
with his untrimmed finger-nails and 
patched pantaloons, and whose eager- 
ness to discuss the Allotment Question 
and beneficial legislation holds the 
sympathetic stranger spellbound on the 
cottage doorstep. Perhaps H——, in 
her lagging behind the times, is less 
advanced than other rural villages, for 
I could not find that laborer, though I 
searched every heart pints of beer and 
pipes of tobacco could render accessible. 
Dubious nails and ragged pantaloons 
there were in plenty; a sense that 
higher wages would be acceptable was 
universal ; that farmers could not af- 
ford to pay more was almost equally 
widely acknowledged. But beyond the 
narrow boundary of these closely per- 
sonal interests all was dense, impenc- 
trable mist. I found no ‘ opinions,’’ 
advanced or otherwise ; no eloquence ; 
not even a vague hunger for acres and 
cows. Party government was no more 
than a name to these contentedly un- 
enlightened rustics ; the colored litho- 
graph portrait of the queen, which 
adorned many a cottage wall, embodied 
the owner’s idea of Authority, and the 
existence of any other between her 
Majesty and the landlord was a vague 
fact, admitted only to be ignored. Let 
any one who believes this a libel inves- 
tigate for himself ; let him go to some 
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other such out-of-the-way village as 
this and take the adult population man 
by man into confidential chat ; much 
that now perplexes his political soul 
will then, I warrant him, become plain. 

And now the day draws near when, 
for the second time, I am to leave my 
nursery. The present. fades out of sight 
a while, and I recall the last departure 
hence, when strangers they told me 
were my parents came to take me away. 

It is Sunday evening. I am in the 
vicarage garden saying good-bye to the 
dog and cat overnight, lest I shall have 
no time to spare before the early start 
to-morrow morning. The exciting pros-' 
pect of a railway journey does little to 
qualify the sorrow of parting from the 
animals, my tailless bantam and my 
own particular garden down by the 
pond. That I am to leave forever the 
kind old vicar and his daughter who 
have been as parents to me is more 
than I can realize. I am about to’ 
leave the only “‘home” I have ever 
known, and with a strange father and’ 
mother; “life” lies behind; I know 
no farther future than to-morrow, and 
it seems as though the end of all things 
were come. : 

Again it is Sunday and evening. I 
am standing on the same spot under’ 
the copper-beech on the vicarage lawn ; 
the bells are ringing for service, and 
from the schoolhouse down ‘the road 
comes faintly the echo of children’s 
voices chanting the evening hymn. I 
cannot choose but listen, and listening: 
I am five years old once more, leaving’ 
my nursery for the unknown. The 
bells have stopped. Bedtime ; I must 
go in. ; 


From Temple Bar. 
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A LIBRARY is unlike every other 
room in the house, not because it is 
generally the most comfortable, and has 
the sleepiest armchairs, nor because it 
supplies you with ‘ something” to 
read. The magazines of the month 








and papers of the day do that, not to 
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speak of the weekly periodicals, which 
are somany. These all mainly tell us 
of what is going on in the world, and 
what our neighbors, friends, aud ene- 
mies are thinking and saying about it. 
In them we look for the last jokes that 
have been made to make us laugh, the 
last murders that have been reported 
(with ingenuity of detail) to satisfy our 
natural appetite for the realistic, and 
there we skip or study speeches which 
have been delivered in order to make 
us agree with the speakers, or think 
for ourselves. 

We get all this in any room where 
the tables are supplied with what we 
call ‘‘current literature.”’ But the 
walls of a “library’’ are more than 
screens to shut out the cold, and sur- 
round easy-chairs. 

Every book-lined shelf is really a 
“ eurtain,”’ through the chiaks of which 
we may peep at the past, hear what 
men were saying, and see what they 
were doing in the years gone by. 
There, too, we may behold great com- 
pleted clusters of history, and learn (if 
we can) how events which have become 
turning-points in the world’s course 
arose, were carried on, and sometimes 
ended. We may perceive also that the 
greatest of these often hung on the 
smallest of nails, like pictures ; and see 
how the mightiest impulses which have 
stirred mankind were accompanied 
throughout with a by-play of lesser 
incidents which go far to make up the 
pleasures and the pains of daily expe- 
rience. There never, indeed, was a 
time in which sugar was not sweet, 
buttons did not come off, chimneys did 
not smoke, and it was not difficult to 
find a piece of bread buttered on both 
sides. Probably some of the three 
hundred at Thermopyle had colds in 
their heads, and the “ Decay of the 
Roman Empire’? was surely accom- 
panied by that of many Roman teeth. 
Gibbon does not notice this, but it con- 
cerned ancient citizens more personally 
than the conduct of senates or Cesars. 
Though the turning round of the earth 
is a mighty business, involving the 
order of creation and the existence of 
mankind, we have to think what we 
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shall have for supper, and ascertain 
whether our beds are properly aired. 
Thus throughout any researches into 
the past the little threads and fringes of 
life are ever showing themselves, and 
events which cast great shadows are 
accompanied by insistent daily needs, 
enjoyments, and vexations. 

But to return to our library. There 
is a shelf in mine which holds what was 
called the ‘*New Annual Register,” 
and I have just been taking down the 
volume which tells me what men were 
saying, doing, and thinking exactly one 
hundred years ago. Mighty things had 
freshly come, or were coming to pass 
in those days, including such as the 
French Revolution and the Indepen- 
dence of the United States, let alone 
wars and rumors of wars in Europe, 
and what men then called “the East 
Indies.”” The record of these fills 
about one-third of the octavo volume 
under the title of “‘ British and Foreign 
History,’ while another, headed “ Bio- 
graphical Anecdotes and Characters,” 
is a medley of papers, essays, reviews, 
poetical and other extracts, and ‘*‘ Ob- 
servations’ on the “stile ’’ of Demos- 
thenes, the natural history of the 
beaver, the fifth satellite of Saturn, 
verses to a fly taken out of a bowl of 
punch (capital letters), with receipts 
for the making of cyder and the curing 
of hydrophobia. All these take up as 
much room as America, India, France, 
and the rest of the world. 

Thus manifold tastes are suited, but 
it is from a large sheaf in the middle of 
the book that I would first pluck a few 
stalks for my reader. It is called 
‘¢ Principal Occurrences in the Year.”’ 

These are not gathered from the 
small fields of the United Kingdom 
alone. The whole world offers a har- 
vest, and the reaper wanders over its 
surface cutting handfuls here and there 
from what seem to him the richest 
growths, and worthy of being called 
*¢ principal.’”? I have sometimes won- 
dered at the guiding motive of those 
chroniclers who pin an event to each 
day in our present common almanacks, 
and fill a space which might have 
served for the making of a memoran- 
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dum with the statement that on such 
and such a date “John Bright was 
born,’ or ‘* Galileo died.’’ Occasion- 


ally you come across a juxtaposition | 


which suggests a fitness in the se- 
quence of events. The other day I 
noticed these 
announcements in a penny calendar. 
‘* Martyrs burned at Oxford,’’ “ Fire 
Insurance begins.”” This was obvi- 
ously unintentional, otherwise there 
would surely have been more happy 
coincidences. But the choice of the 
historian who records the ‘ Principal 
Occurrences ”’ for a whole year in the 
‘¢ New Annual Register ”’ indicates what 
would seem to be a curious paucity of 
news in the journals of the day, since 
in his opening pages he gives equal 
prominence to ‘‘an extraordinary earth- 
quake at Lisbon,” the offering by the 
pope of ‘a suite of superb rooms ”’ in 
the Vatican to “ Prince Augustus, fifth 
son of his Britannic Majesty’ (who 
politely declined them), and the finding 
of **an enormous stone in the body of 
a cart mare at Colchester.”’ This 


comes in the chronicle of January, 


which also immortalizes a certain ‘* Mr. 
Smith’? who was crushed to death in a 
crowd outside the Haymarket Theatre, 
and the humanity of the inhabitants of 
Hull, ‘‘ which deserves to be recorded 
to their honor,’”’ since they collected 
‘¢ fifty-six pounds”’ for the relief of a 
shipwrecked crew. More interesting 
is a glimpse of the rude condition of 
agriculture a hundred years ago. This 
is indicated by two announcements. 
The first records the invention of a 
machine, ‘* which is so simple, and so 
excellently contrived, that by one and 
the same movement it separates com- 
pletely, and throws into different re- 
ceivers, the heavy corn and the light.” 
The other tells how ‘‘an ingenious 
farmer,’ having cut the “tops and 
tails,’’ stacked and thatched about 
twenty loads of turnips, so that they 
were preserved from the frost, and 
‘‘when opened,’’ were found ‘“ per- 
fectly sound and fresh,” affording ‘an 
excellent fodder.”’” This now common 
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process was then hailed as a unique) 
discovery, hut the narrator does not' be other than gratifying to his educated 
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hint that there was any prospect of its 
general adoption. It was only “ ingen- 
ious.’’ Presently follows an account 
of the execution of one ‘“ Ancker- 
stroem,’’ who had assassinated his 
Swedish Majesty. This reveals a hor- 
rible bluntness of the age to the cruel- 
ties of punishment, being recorded 
without comment, except that the as- 
sassin was taken to the final place of: 
execution ‘‘amid the hisses and hoot-. 
ings of the attending multitudes,” 
which, says the narrator coolly, 
‘*seemed considerably to affect him.”’ 
One might have thought his feelings’ 
had become blunted by that time, for 
this is how he was treated. 

Having been deprived of “ his rights 
of nobility, and of a citizen, with in- 
famy,’’ the night before, he ‘‘ was con- 
ducted to the Ritten-haus market, and 
fastened by an iron collar upon a scaf- 
fold during two hours, and afterwards 
whipped with a rod of five lashes, ata 
stake, where, under his name, with the 
title of regicide added, was tied the pis- * 
tol and the knife, the instruments of 
his crime. The same punishment was 
repeated on the 20th at the Hay-mar- 
ket, and the 2lst at the market of 
Adolphus Frederic. Yesterday termi- 
nated his existence on a scaffold erected 
in the great square. His right hand 
was first chopped off by the execu- 
tioner, who immediately afterwards be- 
headed him, and then divided his body 
into four quarters, which are stuck up 
in different parts of the city.” It. is 
added that ‘“* At the commencement of 
his punishment he shewed much firm- 
ness, but his strength became ex- 
hausted from his sufferings ; and he 
was dragged, being incapable of walk- 
ing, to the places of punishment and 
It was then that the 


the hideousness of the spectacle, but at 
6 him:” 
And there is not a word in the nar- 
rative of the registrar to indicate any 
perception on his part that the three 
days’ torture (for it was nothing less) 


|of this criminal could be reckoned bar- 


barous, or that the recital of it would 
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readers. Indeed, this ‘* occurrence ”’ is 
recorded with evident satisfaction at 
the sense of just retribution which it 
revealed. The story of another fol- 
lows, also illustrating the severity of 
punishment a hundred years ago. 
Some convicts who had escaped from 
Botany Bay in an open boat were cap- 
tured after a miserable voyage of ten 
weeks and taken to England, but ex- 
pressed a desire to suffer death rather 
than:be sent back to New South Wales. 
Those were the days of damages for 
libel, however. On the same page is 
the report of an action brought by a 
young lady against the proprietor of 
the Morning Post, Mr. Tattersal, a 
‘‘horse-dealer,’”’ living in the Isle of 
Ely, who (on that account) pleaded 
ignorance of ‘“‘ what was going on in 
this great city,’ i.e., London. But 
““the jury brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff — damages, £4,000.” Then 
we have mention of one ‘“ Serjeant 
Grant,’ whose sentence, for some 
cause, was ‘ mitigated,’’ and instead of 
his having a ‘thousand’ lashes, he 
was ‘let off with ‘ fifty,’ which he re- 
ceived ‘“‘on the parade at St. James’.”’ 
The mention of the original punish- 
ment ordered is, apparently, incidental. 
The point in the *‘ occurrence ”’ is the 
mitigation of his sentence. Public 
whipping, however, was by no means 
reserved for military offenders. Two 
‘‘ occurrences ”’ in the outskirts of this 
same year are mentioned, one of which 
especially involved a matter of ‘ great 
importance to the public, who were 
daily suffering under similar imposi- 
tions.”” A man had fraudulently ob- 
tained two shillings from a servant for 
the delivery of a parcel, and for this he 
was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment, and then “to be publickly 
whipped from the Admiralty to Charing 
Cross, and thence to Bridge Street, 
Parliament Street.’? In the other case, 
that of kidnapping a voter, the offender 
was sentenced to be ‘* whipped through 
the streets’’ of Edinburgh, and then 
‘‘panished Scotland for seven years.”’ 
Among the events mentioned, few 
are more frequent than fires, for the 





extinguishing of which the engines of '*‘ whether there was a Sunday School 
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the day seem to have been almost 
always impotent. Instances of lon- 
gevity are of course duly recorded, and 
in one, that of ‘a little woman’? who 
died in the hundred and fifth year of 
her age, it is mentioned that, ‘‘ Some 
years before her death she had a new 
set of teeth.”’ But it is not said 
whether these were provided by a den- 
tist or by nature; if by the former, 
was it to rank as a “ principal occur- 
rence ”’ ? 

In these days of rapid intercourse it 
is interesting to notice that the arrival 
of “the Thames Frigate’’ off Ports- 
mouth on April the 3rd, “with de- 
spatches from the East Indies,’’ has a 
paragraph to itself, she having sailed 
from ‘‘ Tellicherry’’ the 28th of De- 
cember, and from the Cape the 2nd 
of February. But these long postal 
voyages lasted occasionally into the 
‘* fifties ’’ of the present century. 

Take other entries which indicate 
social advance. In the report of the 
House of Commons on the number of 
debtors in different gaols (the total 
number was 1,957), it appears that 
‘one Gaskin,” a leather-dresser, had 
been confined eleven years for a debt 
of ‘five shillings ” in the county gaol 
at Worcester. This was hard lines, but 
not to be compared with the sufferings 
of some negroes, next recorded, as 
thus (without comment) : ‘* Barbadoes, 
June 17. The King George, Howard 
(was he related to the philanthro- 
pist ?), of Bristol, was lost about the 
middle of April to windward of this 
island. She had on board when she 
went on shore 283 men slaves, 261 of 
whom were drowned in the ’tween- 
decks, they being in irons, and the 
gratings locked down. One old man 
and a boy, being not well, and on deck, 
swam to shore, as did many of the 
women, 87 of whom were sold here.’’ 
Still there were not wanting some 
kindly disposed people in English so- 
ciety. The next paragraph tells us 
how when Lord Egremont’s horse won 
£50 ‘“‘on the race-ground at Bright- 
helmstone,” his lordship asked some 
gentlemen who stood near him 

















The answer was that 
His lordship then 


at Brighton.”’ 
there were ‘‘ two.”’ 
desired that the plate won by his horse 
might be equally divided for the ben- 


efit of those laudable institutions. All 
this, be it remarked, was in the lifetime 
of some who (presumably) are alive 
now. 

It was exactly a hundred years ago 
that Earl Stanhope’s experiments for 
navigating vessels with “ the steam en- 
gine’’ were recognized by the Navy 
Board, which undertook to pay the 
expense of one (two hundred tons bur- 
den) ‘“‘on condition that if she do not 
answer, after a fair trial, she shall be 
returned to Earl Stanhope, and all the 
expense incurred made good by him.”’ 
This, adds the narrator, ‘‘is undoubt- 
edly a noble experiment, and highly 
honorable to his lordship, whatever 
may be its success. If it answer, the 
advantage to the public, particularly in 
inland navigation, will be immense.” 
The next paragraph tells us that Lord 
Falmouth and others were laudably 
exerting themselves to prevent the 
plundering of wrecked vessels by the 
country people on the coast of Corn- 
wall. 

There is mention made of food riots 
in various parts, and straws in the wind 
showed that certain disaffected people 
were being inflamed by reason of what 
had been coming to pass in France. 
One man was taken into custody for 
having stuck upon the door of the Fleet 
Prison ‘* This house to let. Peaceable 
possession will be given by the present 
tenants, etc., etc. Bastiles are no 
longer necessary in Europe.”? We are 
not here told what was done with this 
dangerous wag, but a company of the 
London militia was ordered to be on 
duty night and day, and a large meet- 
ing of bankers, traders, and others was 
held at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, ‘* when 
a declaration expressive of their deter- 
mination to support our present happy 
constitution was unanimously agreed 
to.”’ But all do not appear to have 


been satisfied, since about the same 
time Mr. Perry, the printer of the 
Argus, was indicted for a libel, to wit, 
‘¢that the House of Commons were not 
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the real representatives of the people, 
and that therefore the laws were not 
enacted by their own consent.’? Mr. 
Perry seems to have escaped, since a 
reward of £100 was offered for his 
apprehension. 

The last item in ‘ Principal Occur- 
rences”’ is the table of metropolitan 
mortality for the year, 1n which it ap- 
pears that the “‘ Burials”? showed an 
excess over the ‘Christenings’’ of 
865, and that of the children who had 
died (the total deaths of all ages being 
20,213), 8,703 were under five years of 
age, and that only 432 persons (male 
and female) reached the age of eighty 
in the twelve months. With regard to 
the proportion of infant deaths, since 
children were not counted till they had 
been christened, there would probably 
be many who died (born, but unreck- 
oned) before baptism. This suggests 
an appalling picture of infant mortality 
in London (and, indeed, elsewhere), 
only a hundred years ago. 

On searching the ‘ Principal Occur- 
rences’’ of the following year for the 
fate of the man who stuck a handbill, 
‘This house to let, etc.,’’ on the door 
of the Fleet Prison, I find that ‘‘ since 
he had conducted himself with a crim- 
inal effrontery that bespoke no com- 
punction of heart,’’ he was sentenced 
to be ‘‘imprisoned in Newgate for the 
term of three years, and during that 
time to stand once in the pillory at the 
Royal Exchange, and at the expiration 
of his imprisonment to find security for 
his good behavior for five years, him- 
self in £500, and two sureties in £250 
each’?—a_ lesson to political bill- 
stickers. 

As might be expected, one marked 
feature of this century-old ‘‘ Register ”’ 
is the repeated list of men and women 
‘left for execution.’’ Some of these, 
indeed, were respited, but the gibbet 
was the chief weapon of the law for 
punishing all sorts and conditions of 
offenders. Protests, however, were 
not wanting against this severity. The 
public conscience was beginning to be 
touched, though it can hardly be said 
to have been awakened till within the 
last thirty or forty years. Voices, too, 
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were being freshly raised against the 
slave trade by Mr. Wilberforce and 
others. Thus, special notice comes to 
be made of it in current publications, 
and the ‘“‘New Annual Register’ un- 
der the head of “ British and Foreign 
History,” gives condensed reports of 
the debates to which it gave rise in 
Parliament. 

It was not, indeed, for the first time 
that they were then held, a hundred 
years ago. ‘*On Monday, the 2nd of 
April (1792), the House of Commons 
resolved itself into a committee to con- 
sider (again) of the circumstances of 
the African slave trade.” It will be 
remarked that the subject of debate 
was not ‘‘Slavery.”” Mr. Wilberforce, 
who opened it, ‘‘ disclaimed any design 
of an immediate emancipation of the 
negroes. They were far from being in 
a state for the reception of such an 
enjoyment. Liberty he considered as 
the child of reason.’’ These are the 
reported words of the great philan- 
thropist in beginning his speech. It 


was the nefarious traffic, the importa- 
tion of any more negroes from Africa, 
against which he then pleaded. 


In 
support of his plea, ‘‘he observed the 
number of slaves now in Jamaica only 
was three hundred thousand, while that 
of the whites was only twenty thou- 
sand, and this alarming disparity they 
wished preposterously to increase.’’ 
Then he proceeded to expose “the 
absurd supposition that the trade was a 
nursery for seamen,’’ quoting authentic 
documents, pleading also that the abo- 
lition of the traffic would not injure 
commerce, and pressing the considera- 
tion (which reads curiously to us now) 
‘“‘that when no more slaves were suf- 
fered to be imported, they must be well 
treated ; and by proper treatment they 
would multiply faster and be better 
servants.” 

The greater part of his speech was, 
as might be supposed, devoted to an 
exposition of the horrible cruelties 
seen in the kidnapping and transporta- 
tion of negroes. Then one member 
after another defended the existing 
state of affairs; and Mr. Vaughan, 
who had visited Jamaica, ‘to certify 
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himself with respect to the truth,” 
said, ‘‘ thumb screws, and other instru- 
ments of torture, except the whip and 
the stocks ’’ (a considerate exception) 
‘were utterly abolished, and he saw 
but little of that cruelty which was so 
much complained of. He confessed, 
however, that there was room for much 
amendment. Missionaries, he said, 
should be sent to instruct the slaves in 
religion ; marriage ought to be encour- 
aged, medical societies instituted... . 
Premiums ought also to be given both 
to mothers and fathers of children.”’ 

On the committee dividing, a motion 
(supported by both Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt) was carried by a majority of sixty- 
eight, for a ‘“ gradual abolition ”’ of the 
traffic, and after.two or three adjourn- 
ments, it was proposed that it should 
cease at the expiration of ‘‘ eight years.’” 
To this an amendment was moved that 
it should terminate in a year, and after 
more debates a compromise was ac- 
cepted by both parties that it should 
come to an end in “four.”? This was 
carried by a majority of forty. 

The measure, however, met with less 
favor in the Upper House, several no- 
ble lords (including a bishop) urging 
the expediency of hearing fresh evi- 
dence. This was ordered to be heard 
at the bar, and thus, the registrar adds 
(this time showing a personal feeling 
in the matter), ‘‘the advocates for the 
abuses of the slave trade sheltered 
themselves under the masked battery 
of form,” hoping “that the popular 
fervor might abate upon the subject, or 
some fortunate war, or other circum- 
stance, might opportunely occur to 
defeat the hopes and frustrate the en- 
deavors of the friends of mankind.” 

It was not (as we know) till 1807 that 
a bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade passed both Houses successfully. 
In 1824 slave-trading was made a cap- 
ital offence, mitigated in 1837 to trans- 
portation for life. Meanwhile, the 
‘** Anti-Slavery Society’ grew up, and 
a motion for the extinction of slavery 
itself in the British dominions was 
finally passed, and received the royal 
assent on the 28th of August, 1833. 

As I take down the century-old vol- 














ume of the ‘“‘New Annual Register ”’ 
from its shelf and turn over its pages 
recording the utterances of men who 
were watching the French Revolution, 
and still sore at the rejection of British 
rule by their former American fellow- 
subjects, this matter of ‘slave traffic ” 
seems to separate itself from the other 
great questions of the day, and mark 
the progress of that human relation- 
ship which radically distinguishes the 
East from the West, and may, indeed, 
be said to divide the Old World from 
the New. We may call it the ‘ broth- 
erhood’’ of man. Its perception, as 
Mr. Wilberforce said of liberty, is the 
child of reason ; it grows slowly, and 
can come to its full fruit only after 
long and patient use of the best facul- 
ties which we possess. Glimpses, an- 
gry, distorted, imperfect, have been 
had of it under circumstances of op- 
pression, leading to fierce revolutions 
or hasty legislation which upset the 
balance of progress, but the perception 
of it creeps onwards into light, mark- 
ing more and more clearly the distinc- 
tion between the old and new order of 
social life. There have been some 
things common to all conditions of 
society in the history of mankind. 
Whether nations have been civilized or 
savage, men have built and fought, 
they have married, and been given in 
marriage. But, once upon a time, 
there was no state of humanity in 
which some section did not claim the 
right of possession or supreme com- 
mand over another, in the shape of 
slavery, serfdom, or some limited form 
of essential superiority which excluded 
the admission of real brotherhood. It 
is in the East that we may now see the 
greatest inability to realize it ; but once 
this blindness was spread over the 
whole earth, and affected the West 
even after centuries of Christianity. 
When, therefore, I turn over the 
leaves of the century-old volume before 
me, I do not see among the ‘ Principal 
Occurrences” of the year the an- 
nouncement that one more step had 
been taken in recognizing the brother- 
hood of man. Even those who were 
taking it perhaps hardly realized that 
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they were doing more than correcting 
an individually national injustice, or 
saw that their movement was a step in 
the change which was differentiating 
the Old World from the New, and set- 
ting up a then undreamt-of test of the 
relationship between one man and an- 
other. The growth of this change is 
now, indeed, producing those phases of 
democracy which have taken no finat 
shape, but are bewildering many, and 
utilize in their development, often un- 
consciously, the force of political bodies 
which are assumed to be antagonistic. 
It is in the debates on the ‘slave 
trade”? in Parliament, which rank 
among discussions whose issues have 
passed away, that I see the germs of 
that great movement which is changing 
the world of men, not in that which 
professes to be a chronicle of ‘‘ Prin- 
cipal Occurrences,” and records only 
the murders, shipwrecks, fires, execu- 
tions, robberies, marriages, battles, and 
births (natural or monstrous), which 
are common to the future and the past. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
WESSEX PHILOSOPHY. 

To add a new province to literature 
is no mean achievement, and this Mr. 
Hardy has done. The easy course for 
the plain man who commences novelist 
is to make his tale a tale of one or 
two cities already known to geography. 
For greater freedom, he may lay his 
scene “at the town of —— in Blank- 
shire ;’’ but the streets of that town of 
happy endings are deep-worn with the 
feet of earlier generations of novelists. 
It is a fortunate inspiration which cre- 
ates a “local habitation and a name ”’ 
out of the void. The architect of 
Thrums may well be proud of his 
achievement. The deviser of Barset- 
shire, with its pleasant parsonages and 
its cathedral city, the scene not of one 
but of several stories, stands — mainly 
by virtue of that county —almost in 
step with the greatest novelists of the 
Victorian age. But to create Wessex 


was a yet greater task. For Mr. Hardy 
has not merely given the world a new 
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province ; he has peopled it with a 
race new to literature. 

The agricultural laborer has played 
but the smallest part in fiction. But in 
Wessex all the population lives by the 


land. They have the right savor of 
the soil. It is a land of villages. Of 


most of these might be said what Mr. 
Hardy says of Little Hintock ; they are 
“¢ of those sequestered spots outside the 
gates of the world, where may usually 
be found more meditation than action, 
and more listlessness than meditation ; 
where reasoning proceeds on narrow 
premisses, and results in inferences 
wildly imaginative.” The villagers 
“belong to that class of society which 
casts its thoughts into the form of feel- 
ing, and its feelings into the form of 
commotion.”? Yet it is possible to 
glean some fragments of philosophy 
from the felicitous perversions and ap- 
propriate absurdities of their conversa- 
tion. 

The two centres of village life are 
the church and the inn; and round 
these crystallizes the villagers’ philos- 
ophy. The combined effect of the two 
institutions is seen in the immortal Mr. 
Poorgrass. 

‘¢¢ Well, I hope Providence won’t be 
in a way with me for my doings,’ said 
Joseph, again sitting down. ‘I’ve 
been troubled with weak moments 
lately, ’tis true. I’ve been drinky once 
this month already, and I did not go to 
church a’ Sunday, and I dropped a 
curse or two yesterday; so I don’t 
want to go too far for my safety. Your 
next world is your next world, and not 
to be squandered off-hand.’ 

‘*¢T believe ye to be a chapel-mem- 
ber, Joseph. That I do.’ 

‘““¢Oh,no,no! I don’t go so far as 
that.’ 

‘“¢For my part,’ said Coggan, ‘ I’m 
staunch Church of England.’ 

“«¢ Ay, and faith, so be I,’ said Mark 
Clark. 

*““¢] won’t say much for myself; I 
don’t wish to,’ Coggan continued, with 
that tendency to talk on principles 
which is a characteristic of the barley- 
corn. ‘But I’ve never changed a 


single doctrine ; I’ve stuck like a plas- 
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I was born in, 
Yes; there’s this to be said for the 


ter to the old faith 


Church, a man can belong to the 
Church and bide in his cheerful old 
inn, and never trouble or worry his 
mind about doctrines at all. But to be 
a meetinger, you must go to chapel in 
all weathers, and make yerself as fran- 
tic as a skit. Not but that chapel- 
members be clever chaps enough in 
their way. They can lift up beautiful 
prayers out of their own heads, all 
about their families, and shipwracks in 
the newspaper.’ 

*¢¢ They can —they can,’ said Mark 
Clark, with corroborative feeling ; ‘ but 
we Churchmen, you see, must have it 
all printed aforehand, or, dang it all, 
we should no more know what to say to 
a great person like the Lord than babes 
unborn.’ 

‘¢¢Chapel-folk be more _hand-in- 
glove with them above than we,’ said 
Joseph thoughtfully. 

‘6 Yes,’ said Coggan. ‘We know 
well that if anybody goes to heaven, 
they will. They’ve worked hard for it, 
and they deserve to have it, such as 
*tis. I’m not such a fool as to pretend 
that we who stick to the Church have 
the same chance as they, because we 
know we have not. But I hatea feller 
who’ll change his old ancient doctrines 
for the sake of getting to heaven.’ ” 

But the attachment of the peasants 
to their church does not blind them 
to the imperfections of their pastors. 
Mrs. Dewey complains that the new 
vicar calis at unseasonable hours. Her 
husband, more tolerant, discusses his 
sermons : — 

““¢ His sermon was well enough, a 
very excellent sermon enough, only he 
couldn’t put it into words and speak it. 
That’s all was the matter wi’ the ser- 
mon. He hadn’t been able to get it 
past his pen.’ 

““* Well, ay, the sermon might be 
good enough, for, ye see, the sermon of 
Old Ecclesiastes himself lay in Old 
Ecclesiastes’ ink-bottle afore he got it 
out.’ ”’ . 

Mellstock village, the home of this 
acute critic, was, in the matter of 
church attendance, a shining example 




















among the villages of Wessex ; a vir- 
tue which it owed chiefly to the attrac- 
tions of the old-fashioned string choir 
which, until Parson Maybold displaced 
it, exclusively occupied the gallery —a 
position which commanded a bird’s-eye 
view of human frailty. 

‘* The gallery looked down upon and 
knew the habits of the nave to its re- 
motest peculiarity, and had an exten- 
sive stock of exclusive information 
about it ; whilst the nave knew nothing 
of the gallery people, as gallery people, 
beyond their loud-sounding minims 
and chest notes. Such topics as that 
the clerk was always chewing tobacco 
except at the moment of crying Amen ; 
that he had a dust-hole in his pew ; 
that during the sermon certain young 
daughters of the village had left off 
caring to read anything so mild as the 
marriage service for some years, and 
now regularly studied the one which 
chronologically follows it; that a pair 
of lovers touched fingers through a 
knot-hole between their pews in the 
manner ordained by their great exem- 
plars, Pyramus and Thisbe ; that Mrs. 
Ledlow, the farmer’s wife, counted her 
money and reckoned her week’s mar- 
keting expenses during the first lesson 
—all news to those below — were stale 
subjects here.”’ 

From the church to the public-house 
is a natural transition in the villages. 
The inn, indeed, has entered into the 
whole life of the people. In Tess’s 
time even the off-license had become 
so accustomed as to lead to a recognized 
modification of social habits; and it 
was in the bedroom at Rolliver’s that 
the villagers, who found it too laborious 
a task to reach the fully licensed house, 
the Pure Drop, assembled —* being a 
few private friends asked in to-night to 
keep up club-walking at my own ex- 
pense.”? But Tess lived a generation 
later than the other heroines of Wes- 
sex. In earlier times it was only at 


the inn that the peasants ‘sought 
beatitude,” and, like John Darbeyfield, 
endeavored “to get up their strength.” 
The attempt was excusable before the 
days of the seven men of Preston, on 
account of the peculiar potency of the 
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Wessex beverage. In the West cider 
held sway ; but elsewhere the favorite 
liquor was Casterbridge ale, of which it 
was said that ‘“‘anybody brought up 
for being drunk and disorderly in the 
streets of its natal borough had only to 
prove that he was a stranger to the 
place and its liquor to be honorably 
dismissed by the magistrates, as one 
overtaken in a fault that no man could 
guard against who entered the town 
unawares.’”’ It was doubtless this liquor. 
which was the standard in the county, 
and inspired the indignation Mr. Spinks 
felt at watered cider, which unhappily 
was found to be too common. ‘ ‘Such 
poor liquor,’ said Mr. Spinks, ‘ makes a 
man’s throat feel very melancholy, and 
is a disgrace to the name of stim- 
milent.’”” It must have been this 
Casterbridge ale which overcame Mr. 
Poorgrass upon a memorable occasion. 
So much was he affected that Gabriel 
Oak accused him of being as drunk as 
he could stand : — 

*“*¢ No, Shepherd Oak, no! Listen 
to reason, shepherd. All that’s the 
matter with me is the affliction called a 
multiplying eye, and that’s how it is I 
look double to you—TI mean you look 
double to me.’ 

‘“‘¢ A multiplying eye is a very bad 
thing,’ said Mark Clark. 

‘**Tt always comes on when I have 
been in a public-house a little time,’ 
said Joseph Poorgrass meekly. ‘ Yes; 
I see two of every sort, as if I were 
some holy man living in the time of 
King Noah and entering into the ark. 
... Y-y-y-yes,’ he added, becoming 
much affected by the picture of himself 
as a person thrown away, and shedding 
tears ; ‘I feel too good for England ; I 
ought to have lived in Genesis by rights, 
like the other men of sacrifice, and 
then I shouldn’t have b-b-been called a 
d-l-drunkard in such a way !’ 

*¢¢T wish you’d show yourself a man 
of spirit, and not sit whining there ! ’ 

‘““*Show myself a man of spirit ? 
... Ah, well! let me take the name 
of drunkard humbly —let me be a man 
of contrite knees—let it be! I know 
that I always do say “Please God” 





afore I do anything, from my getting 
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up to my going down of the same, and 
I am willing to take as much disgrace 
as there is in that holy act. Hah, yes! 
... But not a man of spirit? Have 
I ever allowed the toe of pride to be 
lifted against my person without groan- 
ing manfully that I question the right 
to do so? I inquire that query boldly !° 

‘“*¢ We can’t say that you have, Jo- 
seph Poorgrass,’ said Jan emphatically. 

*¢* Never have I allowed such treat- 
ment to pass unquestioned! Yet the 
shepherd says in the face of that rich 
testimony that I am not a man of 
spirit! Well, let it pass by, and death 
is a kind friend !’”’ 

The native of Wessex boasted a 
‘*‘ very talented constitution,” and even 
Casterbridge ale did not permanently 
affect him. Very different, indeed, 
from the morning headache of the 
town toper was the recollection of that 
ale, now extinct, lost in the multitude 
of modern hop substitutes. ‘“‘*So I 
used to eat a lot of salt fish afore go- 
ing,’ said Mr. Coggan once, in recollec- 
tion of his courtship, ‘ and then by the 
time I got there I were as dry asa 
limekiln—so thorough dry that that 
ale would slip down —ah, ’twould slip 
down sweet! Happy times! heavenly 
times! Such lovely drinks as I used 
to have at that house.’’”? Coggan was 
a connoisseur of intoxication. ‘‘* For 
a drunk of a really noble class,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that brought you no nearer 
the dark man than you were afore you 
begun, there was none like those in 
Farmer Everdene’s kitchen. Not a 
single damn allowed; no, not a bare 
poor one, even at the most cheerful 
moment when all were blindest, though 
the good old word of sin thrown in 
here and there at such times is a great 
relief to a merry soul !’ 

‘*¢ True,’ said the maltster. ‘ Nature 
requires her swearing at regular times, 
or she’s not herself ; and unholy excla- 
mations is a necessity of life.’ ”’ 

This, doubtless, is the root of the 
matter; the basis of the whole phi- 
losophy of expletives. Yet, even in 
Wessex, modern squeamishness was 
invading ; so that the policeman in the 
witness-box reduced the ‘good old 
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word of sin”? to a bare poor initial. 
Henchard, the mayor of Casterbridge, 
found the abbreviation detestable. He 
exhorted the witness to ‘* out with the 
word like a man,” or leave it out alto- 
gether; yet it is to be feared that so 
must have vanished the point of old 
conversation as of a modern play. It 
was a small matter; for the virtue of 
abstinence from speech—not mere 
flashes of silence, like Macaulay’s — 
but silence profound and unbroken on 
all subjects—was deeply appreciated 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

**¢ Yes ; Geoffry Day is a clever man 
if ever there was one. Never says 
anything, not he!’ 

‘6 ¢ Never.’ 

‘*¢ You might live wi’ that man, my 
sonnies, a hundred years and never 
know there was anything in him.’ 

**¢ Ay; one o’ those up-country Lon- 
don ink-bottle fellers would call Geoffry 
a fool.’ 

**¢ Ye never find out what’s in that 


man; never. Silent? Ah, he is 
silent! He can keep silence well. 
That man’s silence is wonderful to 


listen to !’ 

‘*¢There’s so much sense in it. 
Every moment of it brimming over 
with sound understanding.’ 

*“*¢ A can keep a very clever silence 
—very clever truly,’ echoed Leaf. ‘A 
looks at me as if a’ could see my 
thoughts running round like the works 
of a clock.’ 

‘¢* Well, all will agree that the man 
can pause well in conversation, be it a 
long time or be it a short time.’ ”’ 

For more enlivening diversions than 
this Carlylean gospel of nothingness, 
the Wessex folk turned to dancing, 
music, and those pageants of still life, 
those universal occasions for the dis- 
play of emotions which in less acute 
forms are ever private — weddings, 
christenings, and funerals. ‘‘* Danc- 
ing,’ said Mr. Spinks, ‘is a most 
strengthening, enlivening, and court- 
ing movement, especially with a little 
music added.’’’ And dance they did ; 
not your formal square dance or your 
gliding waltz, nor your stage minuets, 
but the good, honest, and perfectly 
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interminable country dance, with many 
violent bumps and jumps in it, till the 
‘“‘very fiddlers as well as the dancers 
get red in the face.’’ But in this be- 
mused and bemortalized Arcady danc- 
ing is found to be tiring, as well as 
‘‘ enlivening,’’ when the limbs are less 
young than once they were, and the 
dancer has experienced that “loss of 
animal heat”? which Mr. Stevenson 
finds a sufficient explanation of all the 
cooling emotions of middleage. ‘*‘ You 
be bound,’ says Fairway, ‘to dance at 
Christmas because ’tis the time 0’ year ; 
you must dance at weddings because 
’tis the time o’ life. At christenings 
folks even smuggle in a reel or two, if 
*tis no farther than the first or second 
chiel. And this is not naming the 
songs you’ve got to sing... For my 
part, I like a good, hearty funeral as 
well as anything. You’ve as splendid 
victuals and drink as at other parties, 
and even better. And it don’t wear 
the legs to stumps in talking over a 
poor fellow’s ways as it do to stand 
up in hornpipes.’ ”’ 

But it must not be supposed that 
death begets no more serious thoughts 
in the laborer. Indeed, the inevitable- 
ness of death is far more impressed on 
his mind than on theirs who in the 
towns lead a more crowded and ample 
life. Its tragedy is felt, though un- 
spoken ; for the peasant is not apt, as 
Gabriel Oak said, in making a map of 
his mind upon his tongue. The pitiful- 
ness of some minor incidents of death 
rings in Mother Cuxsom’s lament over 
the dead Mrs. Henchard. ‘‘* Well, 
poor soul, she’s helpless to hinder that 
,or anything now. And all her shining 
keys will be took from her, and her 
cupboards opened ; and things a’ didn’t 
wish seen anybody may see ; and her 
little wishes and ways will all be as 
nothing !’ ”’ 

Occasions such as weddings or fune- 
rals, however, were rare in Wessex. 
The one constant and universal pleas- 
ure was music — principally in the form 
of choir performances ; the choir, that 
is, of stringed instruments, general ere 
the organ had attained its present 
equality with the prayer-book as an 
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essential of church worship. But even 
in the time of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex, 
choirs were in their decline. Their 
position had been injured by such mis- 
haps as at Christmas-tide befell those 
choir members who, over-tired by exer- 
tions at a dance on the Saturday night, 
fell in the seclusion of their gallery 
into deep slumber during the sermon, 
and, when suddenly roused and called 
to action, plunged into the rattling tune 
of “*The Devil among the Tailors.” 
A similar mischance befell Father 
Mathew, who had hired a barrel-organ 
which, instead of the desired Adeste 


Jideles, produced the strains of ‘* Moll 


in the Wad.”” But even barrel-organs 
assisted to displace the Wessex choirs ; 
and, most of all, the errors of the 
choristers themselves in introducing 
clarionets. ‘*‘ Time was long and 
merry ago now! when not one of the 
varmits was to be heard of; but it 
served some of the choirs right. They 
should have stuck to strings ... and 
keep out clar’nets, and done away with 
serpents. If you’d thrive in musical 
religion, stick to strings, says I.’ 

‘¢¢ Strings are well enough, as far as 
that goes,’ said Mr. Spinks. 

‘¢<¢ There’s worse things than ser- 
pents,’ said Mr. Penny. ‘Old things 
pass away, ’tis true ; but a serpent was 
a good old note ; a deep rich note was 
the serpent.’ 

‘¢¢ Clar’nets, however, be bad at all 
times.’ ”’ 

The choir practices and carol singing 
gave to Wessex villages an unwontedly 
idyllic air. Yet the fever and the fret 
of all this unintelligible world vexed 
even these serene moments. Number 
seventy-eight, ‘‘a good tune,’’ was 
‘“‘ always a teaser ;’’ but there was al- 
ways “Old Wiltshire,” ‘‘the psalm 
tune,’’ said Henchard, “that would 
make my blood ebb and flow like the 
sea when I was a steady chap.”’ And 
beside these joint achievements there 
were individual triumphs that dwelt 
sweetly in the memory of the musi- 
cians. Such was the performance of 
“neighbor Yeobright,’’ remembered 
long after his death : — 

‘¢¢No sooner was Andry asleep and 
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the first whiff of neighbor Yeobright’s 
wind had got inside Andry’s clarinet, 
than every one iu the church feeled in 
a moment there was a great soul among 
‘em. All heads would turn and they’d 
say, ‘‘ Ah, I thought ’twas he!” One 
Sunday I can well mind —a bass viol 
day that time, and Yeobright had 
brought hisown. *Twas the Hundred 
and thirty-third to ‘* Lydia,” and when 
they’d come to “ Ran down his beard 
and o’er his robes its costly moisture 
shed,” neighbor Yeobright, who had 
just warmed to his work, drove his bow 
into them strings that glorious grand 
that he e’en a’most sawed the bass viol 
into two pieces. Every winder in the 
church rattled as if ’twere a thunder- 
storm. Old Passon Gibbons lifted his 
hands in his great holy surplice, as if 
he’d been in human clothes, and seemed 
to say to hisself, ‘** Oh for such a man 
in our parish |”? ”’ 

Providence, which denied all sense 
of music to Dean Stanley, and allowed 
so little to Macaulay that he is only 
once recorded to have distinguished any 
one tune from any other, granted to 
these peasants a fine sensitiveness of 
ear and voice —and even of jaw. For 
‘“* Once,’ said Michael Mail, ‘I was 
sitting in the little kitchen of the Three 
Choughs at Casterbridge having a bit 
of dinner, and a brass band struck up 
in the street. Sich a beautiful band 
as that were! I was sitting eating fried 
liver and lights, I well can mind —ah, 
I was ! —and to save my life I couldn’t 
help chawing to thetune. Band played 
six-eight time ; six-eight chaws I willy- 
nilly. Band plays common; common 
time went my teeth among the fried 
liver and lights, true as a hair. Beau- 
tiful ’twere ! Ah, I shall never forget 
that there band !’”’ 

So they passed their lives, biding in 
their cheerful old inn, free from the 
cares and questionings of the new 
spirit. The ‘ horse sense,” which is 


the chief lesson of the school of life, 
sustained them, and the calm conceit 
which grows in the quiet places of the 
Some of them, like Granfer 


world. 
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Cantle (late of the Bang-up Locals), 
boasted an extreme excellence of un- 
derstanding. Only two in all the 
gallery of Arcadian portraits are of 
professed idiots ; but these are of a 
Shakespearean quality. Of Leaf it 
might be said, as Hazlit said of Slen- 
der, that he is ‘‘a very potent piece 
of imbecility ;*’ of Joseph Poorgrass, 
as of Joseph Rugby, that “ his worst 
fault is that he is given to prayer, 
but nobody but has his fault.”’ The 
faults of the others are less easy to 
find. Their hard work is stoically 
done. Hezzy declared that he had 
‘defied the figure of starvation nine- 
and-twenty years on nine shillings a 
week.” ‘I’ve tended horses fifty 
years,”’ said the hostler in the Hand of 
Ethelberta, ‘‘that other folk might 
straddle ’em.’’ Yet of discontent there 
is nothing ; the picture left upon the 
mind is of a people cheerful, kindly, 
and amusing. 

But, for their author, there runs 
through the pleasant land of his inven- 
tion a stream of sadness. ‘* The view 
of life as a thing to be put up with, 
replacing the zest for existence which 
was so intense in early civilizations,’ 
which, Mr. Hardy thinks, ‘must ulti- 
mately enter thoroughly into the con- 
stitution of the advanced races,’”’ has 
already entered his own soul. The vil- 
lagers are content to realize ‘‘ the well- 
judged plan of things ;’? Mr. Hardy 
laments its ‘ill-judged execution.” 
He finds the face of Egdon Heath 
‘perfectly accordant with man’s na- 
ture — neither ghastly, hateful, nor 
ugly, neither commonplace, unmean- 
ing, nor tame, but, like man, slighted 
and enduring.”? Yet it was on Egdon 
Heath Granfer Cantle chirruped out his 
eighty years, while for Eustacia love 
and ambition warred to the death. 
Wessex love is of its life a thing apart. 
‘* Heroines,” says Mr. Barrie, “are 
strange, especially in Wessex.”? Their 
fate does not affect the serenity of its 
people. Mr. Hardy, in spite of his 
heroines and his own philosophy, has 
added to the gaiety of nations. 
EDMUND B. V. CHRISTIAN. 




















From Chambers’ Journal, 
SOME SINGULAR SIGNS. 


TRAVELLERS in China often derive 
amusement from the peculiarities of 
shop-signs there, many of which are 
couched in the most eloquent and poet- 
ical terms. In America, too, may be 
seen sign-plates of such curious occu- 
pations as hose-restorers, artificial-ear 
makers, child-adopters, salad-mixers, 
and so forth. But it is not necessary 
to leave the British Islands in order to 
find business announcements quite as 
curious in their way as those in other 
lands. In the Isle of Man, over the 
shop of a barber who supplies custom- 
ers with all kinds of fishing-tackle, the 
writer was amused to read the follow- 
ing: ‘ Piscatorial Repository, Tonso- 
rial Artist, Physiognomical Hairdresser, 
Cranium Manipulator and Capillary 
Abridger, Shaving and Hair-cutting 
with Ambidextrous Facility, Shampoo- 
ing on Physiological Principles.” On 
a signboard in the town where the 
writer lives may be read this phonetic 
announcement, ‘‘Shews Maid and Men 
dead Hear ;’’ and when we add that it 
is over a cobbler’s shop, the reader may 
discover its meaning. 

A poetical shoemaker hung up the 
following remarkable effusion on a 
board over his shop : — 

Blow, oh, blow, ye heavenly breezes, 
Underneath these lofty treeses ; 
Sing, oh, sing, ye heavenly muses, 
While I mend my boots and shoeses. 


Above an establishment in Liverpool 
not very long ago appeared the legend, 
*¢ Rages and Bones.’’ In another town 
can be seen the inscription, ‘‘ Cole and 
Wood, dealers in Wood and Coal;”’ 
and a street in Clifton is graced by a 
sign informing the passers-by that the 
owner thereof is a “ Milliner and Mod- 
est.” 

A Bristol chimney-sweep once 
‘¢ dropped into poetry ” in this wise : — 


John Cummins lives here. 
He’ll sweep your chimneys cheap and clean 
With, or without, the new machine ; 
And if your chimneys catch on fire, 
He’ll put them out at your desire. 


An inscription on a signboard in 


Some Singular Signs. 
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Lancashire announces the following 


miscellaneous articles for sale: ‘“ Bi- 
bles, Blackballs, and Butter. Testa- 
ments, Tar, and Treacle, Godly Books, 
and Gimblets, Scld here.”’ 

A shop-sign in London reads : * Plots 
for novels or short stories. Prices rea- 
sonable.’? The occupant of the shop 
is said to have a rare talent for devis- 
ing plots, but no great powers of narra- 
tion, so he is supposed to make his 
living by selling skeleton plots for 
stories in cheap papers. 

Another singular business announce- 
ment over a certain photograph gallery 
is, ‘‘ Misfit photographs for sale.’’ 
This, we are told, brings many custom- 
ers. Mothers, for instance, who have 
little children, often buy pictures of 
children with long hair when the hair 
of their loved ones hasn’t grown, and 
send them round to friends at a dis- 
tance. Brides’ photographs are also 
said to sell very well. 

‘¢ Teeth pulled while you wait” is a 
still more singular sign, said to have 
been set up by a dentist in Fleetwood. 

This curious specimen of orthog- 
raphy was displayed on a house in a 
street in Marylebone: “The Mangel- 
ling Traid removed hear from the 
Strete round the Cornir. Threhapense 
a Duzzen. N.B.—New Milk and 
Creme Sould Hear. Warentidd Fresh 
and not Stail evry Mornin’.”’ 

A dealer in ice thus attracted public 
attention to his cold commodity : — 


Ice! Ice!! Ice!!! 

If you want it pure and n 
And at a reasonable pr 
Follow no new dev 

But send to me in a tr 

At my off | 


‘* Trish and English ”’ is the name of 
a firm in Buffalo, New York. The 
strangest thing about it is that Mr. 
Irish is English, and Mr. English is 
Irish. 

As a precautionary measure, a Clap- 
ham jeweller painted on his shutters : 
‘* NoTICcE.—In every part of this 
house there is sure and certain death 
For BuRGLARS. BEWARE.” 








In a little village near Gloucester 
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there was an inn situated at the foot of 
a hill, whose double-sided signboard 
bore the following : — 


Before the hill you do go up, 
Step in and have a cheering cup. 


On the other side : — 


You’re down the hill, all danger past ; 
Come in and have a friendly glass. 


At asmall inn by the roadside, near 
a farmhouse called Highgate, can be 
read on a sign : — 


Highgate hangs high, hinders none ; 
Refresh, pay, and travel on. 


He must have been a facetious hotel 
proprietor who hung up this sign in his 
rooms: ‘ Indian clubs and dumb-bells 
will not be permitted in any of the 
rooms. Guests in need of exercise 
can go down to the kitchen and pound 
a steak.”’ 

A notice displayed in a Norway hotel 
is a curious specimen of “ English as 
she is spoke.’”’ It reads as follows: 
‘** Bath ! first-class bath. Can anybody 
get. Tushbath, Warm and cold. 
Tub-bath and shower-bath. At any 
time. Except Saturday. By two hours 
forbore.”” This brings to mind another 
specimen of foreigners’ English, dis- 
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played on a notice posted up in an Art 
Exhibition in Japan to which foreign- 
ers were welcomed. Here are a few 
examples of the rules: ‘ Visitors is 
requested at the entrance to show tick- 
ets for inspection. Tickets are charged 
10 sens and 2 sens, for the special and 
common respectively. No visitor who 
is mad or intoxicated is allowed to en- 
ter in, if any person found in shall be 
claimed to retire. No visitor is allowed 
to carry in with himself any parcel, 
umbrella, stick, and the like kind, ex- 
cept his purse, and is strictly forbidden 
to take in with himself dog, or the 
same kind of beasts. Visitor is re- 
quested to take good care of himself 
from thievely.”’ 

An Englishman in Boulogne saw dis- 
played in a shop window this notice : 
** Eating and Drinking Sold Here.’’ 

Doubtless, as curious as any of the 
foregoing is the puzzling sign in front 
of a small shoemaker’s shop at Cannes. 
It is in English, and is thus worded : 
** Repairs hung with stage-coach.’? The 
visitor for whose benefit this infor- 
mation is intended, may, after much 
cogitation, arrive at the conclusion that 
the cobbler only wishes to inform his 
numerous patrons that repairs are exe- 
cuted with diligence. 





THE EARLY CHRISTIANS AND CLEAN- 
LINESS. — In the reaction against the mon- 
strous corruptions and unbridled sensuality 
of pagan Rome, Christian enthusiasts 
rushed to the opposite extreme. An age 
of asceticism succeeded to an age of sensu- 
ality. The human body which imperial 
Rome had pampered and indulged was now 
to be neglected and humiliated. A ‘‘ cult 
of bodily uncleanliness” began. A hid- 
eous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, passing 
his life in a long routine of useless and atro- 
cious self-torture, became, as Mr. Lecky 
has said, ‘‘the ideal of the nations which 
had known the writings of Plato and 
Cicero, and the lives of Socrates and Cato. 
. . . The cleanliness of the body was re- 
garded as the pollution of the soul, and the 
saints who were most admired had become 
one hideous mass of clotted filth.” To 





borrow but one or two illustrations from 
the ‘‘History of European Morals,’’ St. 
Athanasius relates with a thrill of admira- 
tion how St. Anthony had never once been 
guilty of washing his feet. For fifty years 
St. Abraham the hermit washed neither his 
face nor his feet. Another saint had never 
seen himself naked. Another, a famous 
virgin, joined herself to a community of 
nuns who shuddered with horror at the 
very mention of a bath.... This cult 
threatens to reappear. We note that some 
curates are abandoning clean collars and 
necks, and imitating the priests abroad in 
these matters ; and where a complaint was 
made of this to a bright woman of literary 
tastes, she replied, ‘‘ But uncleanliness is 
not a crime.’’ It seems as if it threatened 
to become a merit. 
Temple Bar. 








